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_ MY ALBUM. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


I turn its well-filled paves o’er 
And gaze upon the faces 

Of those whose forms shall never more 
Fill life’s accustomed places. 


My heart grows heavy, while the tears, 
Sad, blinding tears are falliug, 

As through the misty stretch of years 
Their voices sweet are calling. 


Till from the latticed album-page 
Fond eyes begin to brighten, 
And o’er the desert waste of age 

Love’s fair mirages lighten. 


In tones beloved they whisper me 
Of trust, deep, unforgetting; 

And fill the haunts of memory, 
Like jewels in their setting. 


As open doors the framelets stand 
Through which my dear ones enter, 
They seem to clasp my trembling hand, 

They warm my spirit’s center. 


They look with their own friendly smile, 
With their own loving greeting, 

That tells of some celestial isle 
Where naught shall break our meeting. 


Thanks, album, on my table laid, 
My faith and hope renewing, 

My thoughts by thee are brighter made, 
More earnest all my doing. 


And so in peace I look above, 
While Jordan’s tide rolls nearer; 

And find within thy book of love, 
The book of life reads clearer. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


On Gov. ButtEer’s Mrssace.— No man with the 
slightest practical knowledge of our public-school sys- 
tem could seriously say that we pay our teachers too 
much, or that we can have good teachers without nor- 
mal instruction, or that even elementary drawing can 
be well taught by teachers who know nothing beyond 
elementary drawing. No man with any knowledge 
of prison discipline could maintain that we should 
abandon the system of reformatory prisons, whether for 
women or for men. No man who had paid any official 
attention to the defective classes could declare it to be 
of no use to a feeble-minded child to be taught to write 
letters to his parents, even if it involved that impulse 
of shame on finding himself classed as defective which 
is common to all such classes and particularly to be 
observed among the blind. — 7. W. Higginson, in 
Woman’s Journal. 


THEORIZING. — The writer one evening tried to cal- 
uclate the time needed to obtain a working-mastery of 
the various subjects which lecturers and others insisted 
“ought to be taught in schools,” and he was forced to 


the very moderate estimate that the period required to 
fulfill the obligations would extend the school age to at 
least 50 ydars!—N, Y. Times. 


Goy. Burtrr’s Generat RecoMENDATION as to 
teachers salaries finds no warrant in experience or com- 
mon-sense. But he is on the right track in his sugges- 
tion that teachers in the lower grades should be better 
paid. The time is coming when we shall be no more 


willing to have a peripatetic pedagogue to instruct the 
youth in our rural districts than we are now that such 
ill-prepared instructors should teach in our high or 
graded schools. We are going to give general recogni- 
tion to the fact that for teaching of all kinds, thorough 
preparation is needed, and we are going to pay well 
forsuch preparation. We pay well for it now,—none too 
well,—in the average and higher grades of instruction. 
We shall eventually pay well for it in all grades.— 
Prov. (R. I.) Press. 


Exrremrs.—A man who is unable to see more than 
one side of a question, is in danger of becoming a 


1|fanatic or a fool, and there is not much to choose be- 
63|tween them. Some teachers are so painfully grammat- 


ical that you can almost hear the creaking of the gram- 


mar-machine in them. The conversation of such people 
is about as graceful as the gait of the man with a 
wooden leg.— Angell. 


Dusting Massacuusett’s —It is in the 
power of no man, or party, either to stain or cleanse the 
Massachusetts shield! It is good stuff; it will wash 
and never rust. It is of metal old and pure, proof 
against vitrol or mud; and whoever thinks to scour 
would better uphold for all to walk in its light and be 
purged with its purity, which any polluter has none of 
his own to match. Alas! it is yet for every one a task 
to live up to its declaration of equal rights. Under 
that ‘eternal blazon,’ better and holier than are we, 
flashing rebuke into the face of every late convert from 
a pro-slavery view, dazzling his eyes and opening his 
path, let us walk and work! Our State? The com- 
monwealth is not ours/ We are its. The vessel we 
are on board of, who of us owns? It is the ship of 
state; and not captain or pilot for the moment in charge 
and at the helm can determine its port, but only 
obediently lay its course at the owners’ will; and who 
the owners are ask not of a living, transient incumbent, 
or supercargo, or crew alone, but of the dead heroes and 
martyrs writing their covenant in blood; from the first 
settlers, men, women, and children, perishing by the 


wild climate or the more savage man, to the last soldiers 
and officers that lay cold on the battled-field, lifeless in 
seeming, but living forever in a redeemed country’s 
memory, as they are alive in heaven indeed.” — Dr. 
Bartol, Boston. 


Novet Reapine. — Boys frequently hear novels 
spoken of as though they were, without exception, bad. 
The desire to do a thing simply because it is forbidden 
is no new thing, as a prompting of the human soul. It 
troubled the breast of our common mother, and stolen 
waters are still sweet. Now if the children should be 


encouraged to read novels of the right kind, it might 
break the charm which is apt to surround this bread 
eaten in secret.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


Brains AND Workx.—There are two ways of doing 
work, and of these two ways we have daily illustrations 
in the man whom the world terms a “ drudge,”— who 
seems only half alive, and plods on from day to day, 
not from any pride or interest he takes therein, but 
because he must work. The other man is keenly alive 
and active. There is scope for brain-work alongside of 
his manual toil, even in the lowest menial service, and 
he knows it. Now, those are the workers every voca- 
tion needs,—men that aim to reach the highest attain- 
ble point in their department. Beware of grooves / 


They are excellent things to facilitate the movements 
of a piece of machinery, but when it comes to adjusting 
them to the human mechanism, there should be right- 
eous rebellion.—N. H. Derby, in Educationist. 


Toe Question oF SeconpAry ScuHoots. — The 
laboring classes of the couniry should be especially in- 
terested in supporting the secondary schools; for, 
unless higher instruction is free alike to all, their own 
children may be deprived of it, and with its loss will 


be taken away the possibility of their holding equal 


rank with the more fortunate, even in our American 
society. In this country education is the great leveller. 
Give a boy a good education, and, though wanting in 


wealth or in ancestral renown, he will take his place 
among his fellows, the peer of the richest and noblest. 
—Hon, J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Mass. Bd. of Fd. 


Factory Cuxitp-LaBor. — Mr. J. H. Spaunhorst, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, of St. Louis, has in 
a recent report called attention to the horrible evils of 
child labor in factories. He says: If there be any cause 
that demands the intervention of the State it is factory 
child-labor. Let childhood be protected against what is 
termed the exigencies of labor. When the twelfth year 


is attained, it is early enough for the serious, manual 
work of life to begin regularly and in earnest; but 
under that age it should not be allowed. 


Tae True TEeAcHER, remembering his own child- 
hood, no longer practically adheres to the beautiful and 
venerable Block of Marble theory. He knows that it 
takes something more humane than a chisel to work on 


character, and that no rule applying to inanimate 
things is applicable to that which has. conscience, 
affection, sympathies, and inherent energy. — M. 
Twitchell, Cal. 


THE GROWTH OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIT- 
ERATURE. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Books and periodicals are the silent teachers of the 
home. They enter, leave their influence, and give place 
to others. They come and go in a long procession, 
each one entering into life’s thought and experience, 
and leaving its impress on the character. 

‘*T am a part of all that I have met.’’ 

A parent may well ask, Who are these silent guests 
that visit my children ? for a youth’s character and pros- 
pects may be as surely known by the books he reads as 
by the companions with whom he associates. 

There have been for the last fifty years a class of authors 
that has exerted an unseen but powerful influence over 
the ‘young. These writers have been teachers rather 
than workers in any ambitious literary field. They 
have had the aspiration and purpose to rightly develop 
intelligence and character, rather than to gain the rep- 
utation for genius or literary fame. They have been 
the authors of books that sell. They have multiplied 
themselves in other lives. We might significantly call 
such work Peter-Parleyism. The Abbotts, and even Dr. 
Holland, belonged to this school. 

This literature had its beginning in the homely old 
New England Primer. Such poetry as 


** Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree, 
His Lord and Master for to see,’’ 


would hardly be acceptable now to the publisher of 
young peoples’ books, but it was the beginning of an 
evolution. In May, 1827, good Deacon Willis, father 
of N. P. Willis, the poet; R. S. Willis, the musician, 
and “Fanny Fern,” began the publication of a period- 
ical, designed as a moral educator of young people, 
called The Youth’s Companion. It was the first publi- 
cation of its kind in the world. 

The children of Deacon Willis were fond of stories. 
To encourage them to learn the “ Assembly Catechism,” 
he one day promised to tell them a story for every five 
answers they would commit to memory. Many of the 
stories were taken from the Bible itself, with some con- 
cealment of names to give them the charm of novelty 
and mystery. The result was that the catechism be- 
came a much-studied book in the family. We cannot 
doubt that it was the influence of thsee stories that led 
N. P. Willis, when a student at Yale, to write his sa- 
cred poems, among them “ Absalom.” 


His own own children’s interest in home stories sug- 
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gested to Mr. Willis the plan of having a children’s de- 
partment in the Boston Recorder, of which he was the 
editor. He adopted the plan: it was immediately pop- 
ular, and thus began the “Children’s Departments ” of 
an hundred family papers to-day. Almost every relig- 
ious paper in the United States has its “ Children’s De- 


partment.” 
The poputarity of this feature of the Recorder led Mr. 


Willis to think of publishing a paper devoted wholly to} 


the moral and intellectual interests of the young. He 
made the experiment, and successfully. Mr. Willis 
may be considered as the father of young peoples’ liter- 
ature in this country. The stream broadened, and has 
become a sea. 

The old New-England Family Magazine, now almost 
forgotten, a periodical in its aim and purposes much 
like The Cottage Hearth, had its place in the evolution 
of periodicals published for home education. It was 
filled with good stories, historical articles, and articles 
of practical value to the household. 

But the strongly influential teacher of young people 
through the means of interesting books for home read- 
ing was “Peter Parley.” It is said that a million cop- 
ies of his books were sold,—a good influence every one. 
He enriched publishers, but did not enrich himself; but 
he was intelligence and moral help to the young people 
of the generation now passing away, a benefactor who 
has received as little credit as he received money. 


The “ Aimwell Stories,” the books of “ Frank For- 
rester,” “ Robert Merry’s Museum,” and the historicrl 
stories of Dr. Banvard belong to the same class of liter- 
ature. The Abbotts, with their “ Rollo Books,” “ Fran- 
conia Stories,” and histories, next appeared as popular 
teachers. These books have been followed by the showy 
picture-books of travel, which give, often by the means 
of a light narrative of fiction, the historic associations 
of places. 

In these last books the artist’s work has been deemed 
as essential as the writer’s. They will serve their pur- 
pose, and lead to a new kind of books for home educa- 
tion, which we may describe as story-telling histories, in 
which the author and artist will have equal work. The 
excellent works of Mr. Coffin, Mr. Scudder, and others, 
point in the direction of the new field of work of author- 
teachers for young people and the family. 

These teachers outside of the schools are becoming more 
numerous and influential every year. They occupy a 
middle ground of the literary field, but no class of writ- 
ers so form and mold and impress young minds and 
character. It is assuring to know that most of the 
workers in this field to-day are conscientions men and 
women who use their influence as a moral trust, and 
that young peoples’ literature, with the artist’s aid, 
will be much better in the future than it is now. 

Such publications as the St. Nicholas and Wide Awake 
are educators in art as well as in literature, and the old 
New-England Primer would look oddly to-day beside 
them. Apart from the popular instructors who write 
for them, and whose names are as familiar in intelligent 
homes as the names of the household, some of the most 
eminent names in politics, literature, science, and art 
are to be found in the lists of contributors of such peri- 
odicals, especially American. The demand for such 
books and periodicals grows every year. One of the in- 
structive publications for young people has an actual 
subscription-list of 300,000 names. The circulation of 
the Wide Awake and St. Nicholas must be very large. 
The Bodley books and picture travel books have an im- 
mense sale, and the making of instructive books for 
young people and the family stands next in educational 
importance to the teacher’s work in the schools. Peter 
Parleyism may be said to have become a characteristic 
part of American education. 

The late James T. Fields, in his last years, took a 
deep interest in the development of literature for young 
people. He used to declare that it was one of the 
greatest pleasures of his life to lecture to colleges and 
schools, and to rightly direct the literary tastes and to 
influence the character of the young. His mails were 
filled with letters from young people. As he saw the 
needs of instructive books for this audience of readers, 
he also saw a dangerous tendency in young people’s lit- 
erature,—a lack of moral purpose. 


the office where I was working, and gave to me a poem. 
“Tt is my protest,” said he; “I am lecturing con- 
stantly to young people; there is a tendency now to 
neglect the claims of moral truth and of religion. I 
wish to protest against it, and to give my testimony to 
what I hold to be essential to true character,” or words 
to that effect. The poem was as follows: 


A PROTEST. 


Go, sophist! dare not to despoil 
My life of what it sorely needs 

In days of pain, in hours of toil,— 
The bread on which my spirit feeds. 


You see no light beyond the stars, 
No hope of lasting joys to come ? 

I feel, thank God, no narrow bars 
Between me and my final home. 


Hence, with your cold, sepulchral bans,— 
The vassal doubts Unfaith has given! 

My childhood’s heart within the man’s 
Still whispers to me, ‘‘ Trust in Heaven.” 

Mr. Field’s “ days of pain” had already begun, and 
his “ childhood’s heart ” “felt no narrow bars between 
him and his final home.” It was a prophet’s vision; 
the intellectual needs of young people had also revealed 
to them their moral needs, and the responsibilities of 
the author-teacher. He saw that a republic of free 
schools demanded the best supplemental literature for 
the young, and that books of positive character were 
needed as well as those of clear intelligence. It was a 
worthy thought of the eminent author-teacher. 


AN HOUR IN MISS J’S RECITATION- ROOM. 


BY MRS. G. I. HOPKINS. 


One half-day every month, or one whole day every 
two months, was given to the teacher of the graded 
schools of D , in the days when I was one of the 
corps, for visiting other schools. Strange, that though 
I was teacher of the lowest primary grade in the D-—— 
borough building, I should prefer one day to visit the 
P high school, and not go near a primary depart- 
ment. I spent about four hours in the high school, 
and listened to three recitations,—one in natural phi- 
losophy, conducted by the principal, one in Virgil con- 
ducted by the sub-master, and Miss J.’s class in English 
literature. I had anticipated great pleasure in Miss 
J.’s recitation-room, but I was fearful I should be dis- 
appointed when I saw a full-length portrait of Lord 
Byron on the blackboard, and a beautiful painting of 
Newstead Abbey beside it. By those signs I knew it 
was “Byron day”; and I hated the character of Byron, 
and his poetry along with him,—then. The class had 
not yet come in when I was admitted, but Miss J. was 
making preparations for them. The light not being 
good upon the pictures from the settee point of view, 
she closed some shutters and opened others. On her 
table was a large, handsome edition of Byron’s poems, 
with markers at certain selections. While she was 
busy at the blackboard putting fresh crayons, erasers, 
etc., where they would be ready for immediate use, I 
opened to the selections which I presumed were for class 
reading. ‘They were, The Eve of the Battle of Water- 
loo, in “Childe Harold”; The Shipwreck, in “ Don 
Juan”; “The Prisoner of Chillon”; The Coliseum by 
Moonlight, in “Manfred”; and one or two others. 
The class filed in quietly and took their seats, note- 
books and pencils in hand. No one had a text-book. 
Miss J. did not nod pleasantly or familiarly to her 
pupils as they came in, but seated herself before them 
with simply a quick glance up and down to note if all 
were present. ‘ What were thechief events of the first 
quarter of the 19th century?” she asked. The unex- 
pected question drew the attention of every pupil. 
Nothing like taking scholars by surprise. She did not 
continue talking as some teachers would have, but 
waited, looking directly at her class. 


After a little, one of the boys said, half-questioningly, 

“The Napoleonic wars and the political settlements 
after Napoleon’s downfall.” 
“And there is a decided similarity,” said Miss J., 
“ between the literary career of the ‘Grand Napoleon of 
the realms of rhyme,’ as Byron called himself, and the 
military and political career of the First Bonaparte. 
Notes.” 


One cold winter’s day, in 1877, Mr. Fields called at 


Abruptly, she went to the board and wrote,— 


Frest QUARTER.—NINETEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 
Byron. 


Poets, beginning with 

Novelists, . ° Scott. 
Reviewers and Political writers, ‘ e.) . Gifford, 
Philosophical and Scientific, Dugald Stewart, 


Thomas Scott. 
Mrs. Barbauld, 


She turned. The note- 


Religious and Theological, 
Miscellaneous, 

The class copied rapidly. 
books closed instantly. 

« When was Henry VIII. King of England?” she 
asked. Just a minute for thinking; then a tall girl 
replied: “In the 16th century, from 1509 to 1547.” 

“Well,” Miss J. went on, with no appearance of 
gratification at the fact of the girl’s knowing the time 
of Henry VIII.’s reign, “this king broke up the Cath- 
olic monasteries, chantries, chapels, colleges, and hospi- 
tals during his reign. In the fertile and interesting 
district once known as Sherwood Forest, was a priory 
founded in the 12th century by Henry II., which Henry 
VIII. conferred on steward Sir John Byron. Charles 
I. ennobled the family of Byron for honorable service to 
the royal cause during the civil war. And this is the 
way George Gordon,—Lord Byron,—our author for to- 
day, came by his title and his beautiful home, Newstead 
Abbey, a picture of which I have hung beside his por- 
trait. Doubtless all of you pronounce Byron very 
handsome, and you cannot fail to be interested in a 
study of the character and writings of one who ‘awoke 
one morning and found himself famous,’ when he was 
not many years older than yourselves. Notes.” 

And, under the first notes she put,—George Gordon 
(Lord Byron), Poet ; Born 1788, died 1824, Personal 
Character. Poems. 

“ What political events in United States history the 
year Byron was born?” A short, red-cheeked boy re- 
plied: “A new Constitution was assented to. George 
Washington was made president, and John Adams vice- 
president of the United States.” 

Miss J. nodded. “ Byron was born just one hundred 
years after the author of ‘The Essay on Man’ (which 
you have been analyzing). ‘The wicked wasp of Twick- 
enham,’—who was he?” The class answered promptly. 

“ What can you tell of the childhood of Byron, the 
poet?” 

A bright-eyed, petite maiden responded by rising 
and saying: “Though in some respects a favorite of 
fortune, having rank, nobility, personal beauty, and 
genius united, Byron was unfortunate in others. His 
mother, who was a widow, was a woman of violent tem- 
per, and caressed or beat her young son as the mood 
prompted. When angry she would tear her own clothes 
in pieces, throw the tongs or fire-shovel at her child, 
and taunt him with his deformity of club-foot. He, 
himself, was passionate and bitter, and the unwise train- 


ing of his mother fostered the evil tendencies of his 
nature,” 


“When you read the later life of our poet, and are 
disgusted with the passion and sin of it,” said Miss J., 
“throw a mantle of charity on what was, without doubt, 
the result of his unfortunate early training. For, ‘as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ and all his young 
days were certain bending toward the irregularity of 
his manhood. Carl, will you tell some anecdote of 
Byron’s childhood ? ” 

She turned to me, and, smiling a little, remarked that 
Carl was always to be depended upon for anecdotes. 
Carl flushed with pleasure, and modestly told that when 
Byron was a little child in dresses, his nurse scolded 
him rudely for soiling a new frock, whereupon he flew 
into a violent rage, tore the frock from top to bottom, 
in his gloomy passion, before her. ‘“ He went to a pri- 
vate school at Dulwich; from thence he was sent to 
Harrow. His pride was intense, and he would never 
be second anywhere. At Harrow, though an idle and 
irregular scholar, his high notions of rank got him the 
title among the boys of ‘the old English Baron.’ He 
had occasional flashes of generosity, and once, when an 
older pupil was torturing a little fellow, Byron offered 
to bear half the punishment to save his frienér~But he 
grew up unchecked and uncontrolled, with no friend to 
guide him in the passage from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at seventeen. While there he published his 
first volume, Howrs of Idleness.” 


A thoughtful-looking boy here requested permission 
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te-ask a question, “ Wouldn’t it be possible,” he asked, 
“for a person to have a mind of so high order that he 
could right himself, and get free from an evil bias given 
to his young life, even though surrounded by the tempt- 
ations of wealth, and with bad inherited tendencies ? 
To me the possession of genius, implies the posses- 
sion of power, — else genius, which is the gift of God 
but rarely bestowed, is a curse rather than a blessing 
to its possessor.” 

“T do believe,” said Miss J., “that no man is tempted 
above that which he is able to resist.”’ 


“ What man ever did attain to greatness and nobility 
of character under such disadvantages ?”’ asked the red- 
cheeked boy aforementioned. 

The teacher could not recall one; the pupils had 
never read of one; I knew of none; notes being sent 
to the principal and sub-master inquiring what genius 
had been good and great, with such odds against him,— 
inherited disposition, home life, birth, personal attrac- 
tions, etc.,—brought back the replies, “ Never heard 
of one.” 

“Miss Lydi., what of Hours of Idleness?” asked 
Miss J., with notasingle remark further about geniuses. 
I noticed that Miss J. never let a topic be long dis- 
cussed. Just enough was said to stimulate curiosity, 
or answer good questions. 

“ Miss Lydia” was an over-grown, bashful-looking 
girl, who had to make a great effort to speak, but who 
evidently knew as many facts, and was as interested, as 
any of them. 

Hours of Idleness was a collection of short poems in 
which were indications of genius, but many errors of 
taste and judgment. The Hdinburgh Review published 
a witty critique on the volume, not having the prophetic 
power to divine that this was the coming Byron, and as 
a retort he published the satire “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” This fully established his claim to 
be ranked with the best poets of the day. Satires are 
not likely to procure permanent fame for an author, 
though the Dunciad still holds its place in literature, 
and Byron struck out “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers” from his works four years after its publica- 
tion. He had previously called in Hours of Idleness. 

“ What selections from that did you read ? ” 

“ Only ‘On Leaving Newstead Abbey.’ ” 

Miss J. asked the others what quotations from “ En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers” they had learned : 

** Fools are my theme, let satire be my song.’”’ 


‘**?Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print, 
A book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t.’’ 


With jast enough of learning to misquote,’’ 
they repeated. 

She asked for a list from memory of Byron’s poems, 
and they read the marked selections. She told them 
she had no wish for them to read Byron’s poetry till 
they were older, — especially “Childe Harold” and 
“ Don Juan,” though they are called the greatest poet- 
ical works of this century; but I would like you to 
learn “ The Coliseum by Moonlight,” to repeat, and the 
“Aprostrophe to the Ocean,” also, she said. 

Then she went to the board, and under “ Poems” 
wrote Hours of Idleness, “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” “Childe Harold,” “The Giaour,” “The 
Bride of Abydos,” “The Corsair,” “Lara,” “The Pris- 
oner of Chillon,” “ Manfred,” “The Lament of Tasso,” 
“Mazeppa,” “Don Juan,” “Marine Faliero,” “Sardanap- 
alus,” “The Two Foscari,” “ Werner,” “Cain,” “The 
Deformed Transformed,” “The Vision of Judgment.” 

Undor “ Personal Character,” after asking the class 
to write on slips of paper the most concise expression 
possible, giving the settled judgment of the writers of 
the notices of Byron they had read, she put the 
bashful girl’s expression, which was, “ Many shin- 
ing and noble qualities, but a bad, selfish man both in 
life and opinions.” 

When Miss J. had moralized a little over his un- 
happy life and early death, and praised his bravery in 
behalf ofshe Greeks, under the notes she drew a hori- 
zontal line, and below that wrote: “ Morality has no 
special code for genius; and that a man should reap as 


he has sown, is a law which embraces every human 
creature, whatever his rank or genius, mental or social.” 

The class was then dismissed. They had been in 
the recitation-room one hour, though it had not seemed 
twenty minutes. 


TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Dear friend, who lovedst so well this pleasant life,— 
One year ago it is this very day 
Since thou didst take thy uncompanioned way 
Into the silent land, from out the strife 
And joyful tumult of the world. The knife 
Wherewith that sorrow smote us, still doth stay, 
And we, to whom thou daily didst betray 
Thy gentle soul, with love and worship rife, 
Love thee not less, but more, as time doth go 
And we too hasten toward the land unknown, 
Where those most dear are gathering one by one. 
The Power divine that here did touch thy heart, 
Hath this withdrawn from thee, where now thou art ? 
Ah, would thou now couldst tell what thou dost know! 
October 12, 1882, —The Critic. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEORGE H, MARTIN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS., 
Agent Mass. Board of Education, 


II.—THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 

In the preceding articles we have studied the facts 
and principles of the local governments as they exist in 
the United States. We come next to the facts of the 
State governments. The same question will guide us 
as before. Whatofficers ? By whom,when, how, and for 
what purpose chosen? As the pupils are less familiar 
with these facts, more of the information will need to 
be directly given. If we begin soon after the annual 
State election, we shall have the interest awakened by 
that event as a stimulus in the work. 

The people have come together again in town-meet- 
ing. By questions we shall find that the only work 
done has been voting, and we have the list of officers 
voted for on the ballot, copies of which may be obtained 
by the teacher for this purpose. We find, too, that the 
same classes of persons voted as in the choice of local 
officers. Note the date of the election. We select from 
the list two for present study,—the members of the State 
Legislature. ‘The division of the State into districts is 
noticed, and the choice of two bodies of men, the name 
of each body, and of the two together. To answer the 
question, for what these men are chosen, we read from 
the published acts of the Legislature. Jor example, we 
find the following: ‘No portable seats shall be allowed 
in the aisles or passage-ways of any public building 
during any service or entertainment held therein.” 
Who says this? The Legislature. To whom? To all 
the people of the State. What right have they to say 
it? The people of the State have chosen them for this 
This, therefore, expresses the will of the 
people of the whole State. Here is a new public, larger 
and higher than the town public. Teach that the ex- 
pression of this new will is a law. Compare it in its 
scope with the votes passed at the town meeting. Hav- 
ing carefully developed this idea, we may proceed to 
illustrate it fully from the general laws of the State. 

The next series of facts to teach are those concerning 
the way in which the laws are made. The newspapers 
published at the State capital will be of great service in 
this part of the work. The organization of each house 
is usually described in} detail, and in connection with 
the reading the duties of the various offices may be ex- 
plained. The appointment and work of committees 
follows. During the session of the Legislature the 
papers will contain a daily report of the proceedings, 
and the teacher may be able to follow with the class 
any single measure from its introduction by petition or 
otherwise through its committal, its hearings, its report, 
its readings, its debates, its amendments or recom- 
mittals, its passage or rejection, its approval by the 
Governor or its veto, and the subsequent action on it. 
The interest of the pupils may be kept up by assigning 
to different ones particular measures, and requiring each 
to keep track of and report the progress of his own. 
The order and meaning of the steps in legislation may 
thus be taught, and at the same time the pupils be 
trained to read a newspaper intelligently and for an 
object. The teacher should be supplied with the follow- 
ing means of illustration: a copy of the general laws, a 
copy of the annual acts, copies of bills in their various 
atages, a copy of the manual prepared for the use of the 
members, a complete file of newspapers containing the 
reports for the session. The bills and the manual may 
be obtained from members of either house. Old ones 


purpose. 


will answer the purpose. 


Principles of State Government. — Before studying 
the facts concerning the other department of the State 
Government, we need to unfold the principles underlying 
the legislative department. We teach, first,— 


The Necessity of Laws.—In almost every daily news- 
paper we shall find such items as these: A man is shot 
and killed in a brawl; another is assaulted; a house is 
entered and property stolen. From these or similar 
facts we may teach that there are in the community persons 
disposed to injure their neighbors. As long as this is* 
true people cannot live in peace, because no one knows 
but he may be the next victim. Thus the act not only 
injures the individual, but affects the whole community. 
The injured person or his friends might retaliate, but 
this would only increase the disturbance and leave the 
weak always at the mercy of the strong. So it becomes 
necessary that the people together shall say that such 
things shall not be done, that is to make laws forbidding 
them. This prepares us to consider the whole subject of 


Natural Rights.—Why is the killing wrong? Be- 
cause the man had a right to live. Why was the theft 
wrong? Because the man had a right to his own prop- 
erty. 

Teach that men instinctively exercise these rights, 
and so they are called natural rights. Searching the 
newspapers for further illustrations we shall find such 
facts as these. A railroad train is wrecked, or a factory 
burned and lives lost for want of proper precautions, 
showing the people may suffer from the negligence as 
well as the malice of others. A dealer sells unwhole- 
some meat, and endangers the health of his customers. 
A man utters a falsehood maliciously, concerning an- 
other, and injures his reputation. A child, as Charlie 
Ross, is carried away and held by those who have no 
right to do so, and the right of personal liberty is vio- 
lated. Thus by directing attention to the violations we 
may teach the great comprehensive right of personal 
security, personal liberty, and private property, and also 
the special forms which these rights include. Having 
done this, we may find abundant illustrations showing 
the great variety of ways in which each of those 
rights may be violated. ‘Then we may go to the general 
laws, and the pupil will be prepared to understand why 
there are so many and why they are so minute, and he 


will also see the reason for the two classes of laws,— 
those commanding what is right, like one requiring 
corporations to care for the safety of the public, and 
those forbidding what is wrong. 


VARIETIES. 


— It is estimated that the cost of maintaining the churches 
of the whole country, and of conducting the benevolent work 
in which they are engaged, is $106,692,000 a year, or about 
$7.00 for each of the 16,190,936 members. Jews pay $185 each; 
Episcopalians, $44; Congregational and Dutch Reformed mem- 
bers, $15; Presbyterians, $13; Baptists, Lutherans, and Meth- 
odiste, $6.00; and Roman Catholics, $3.00. 

— A clergyman down East was officiating at a funeral, and, 
in the course of his remarks, spoke of his own grief, as he was 
a near relative of the deceased. In describing this relationship 
further, he said: ‘‘ The corpse’s brother’s wife was my wife’s 
own sister.”’ 

— Crossing the Line.—A boy who went with his father on a 
voyage to South America was anxious to see the equatorial 
line, and said to an old sailor: ‘‘ Jack, will you show me the 
line when we cross it ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, my boy.’”’ 

After a few days the boy asked whether they had crossed 
the line. The old tar said: ** Yes, my lad.’’ 

** Why didn’t you tell me, and show it to me ?”’ 

The sailor replied: ‘‘ Oh, my lad, we always cross the line in 
the dark.”’ 

Moderate drinker, you always cross the line between moder- 
ate and immoderate in the dark. Mental and moral night 
settle down on you as you cross the line between moderate 
drinking and inebriety, blinding you to the awful facts of ruin 
—_ death only a little way farther on in the road you are trav- 
eling. 


— Janus am I; oldest of potentates! 

Forward I look and backward, and below 

I count,—as god of avenues and gates,— 

The years that through my portals come and go. 

— Double Waste.—Diogenes being presented at a feast with 
a large goblet of wine, threw it on the ground. When blamed 
for wasting so much good liquor, he answered: ‘‘ Had I drank 
it there would have been double waste. I, as well as the wine, 
would have been lost. 

— An exchange prints the following: ‘“‘ Are you a member 
of any temperance organization ?’’ asked a clerical-lookin 
gentleman of a red-nosed man sitting on a box. ‘‘ No, shir; 
ushed ter be a member, but it’s no ush for me ter try to be 
membersh any more (hic).”’ ‘‘ You ought to become a mem- 
ber again.”” ‘‘Can’t doit.” ‘“* Why can’t you become a mem- 
ber again?” ‘* Because I can’t remember, — can’t remember 
to refuse a drink.”’ 

— “Oh! I’ve got great faith in de Lord,” cried the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, a colored preacher of Boston; ‘‘ and ef de Lord was 
to say, ‘ Jackson, go butt yer head agin dat tree,’ I’ve got faith 


to b’leave dat de tree ’ud be removed afore I got dere, 
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FIRST FRUITS OF BUTLER’S INAUGURAL. 


The New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register 
has the happy faculty of construing Butler’s message as though 
it were meant to be a truthful document, and with the clever 
conviction that his statements were facts. From that stand- 
point we should expect just such utterances as we republish in 
the spicy editorial clipped from that paper. The editor, when 
he has learned the fact that Massachusetts is the first State in 
the Union in literacy in its native population, and the nine- 
teenth only from its Irish and French-Canadian illiteracy, may 
be tempted to write a second article, which shall have less 
fun and more good Catholic common sense. Let the sober 
editor take the pen the next time. 


ONE OF GENERAL BUTLER’S AWFUL DISCLOSURES. 


Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, has made the Athens 
of America to how! and to drop its tail between its legs. He 
has made an iconoclastic inauguration speech, and told the 
world that Boston is all wrong. The ruthless Governor dared 
to attack the glorious institutions that Agassiz once declared 
were schools of immorality. It is understocd among the out- 
side barbarians that the Boston “‘help”’ reads Dante while 
she prepares the succulent pork and beans, and the very hack- 
men of the happy city are ever willing to go over a Greek verb 
with you in a friendly way; that the street urchin has ideas 
about Emerson, and that young women prefer discussions on 
zodlogy to exchanges of opinion on the fashions. 

That Boston was the center of culture, first of scholarly 
cities; that Massachusetts was the center of our glorious school 
system, were beliefs as firmly rooted in the public mind as that 
all greatness, all true goodness came from Plymouth Rock. 
But Governor Butler dispels these illusions. Massachusetts, 
the home of the glorious, the immortal education mills, is the 
nineteenth State out of the 38 in respect of illiteracy; and the 
enormous sum expended on the uncommon school system is 
spent on the few, while the many receive none of it. Physiol- 
ogy and psychology, geology, astronomy, are taught very care- 
fully on a $4,494,225 basis, while the useful art of spelling is 
instilled on a 99 cent. basis. The young woman with specta- 
cles, who has learned al! about the Renaissance and the Vedas 
at public expense, has been known to spell beans with two 
* ee’s,’ and citron with an ‘s.’ 

Bat progress is progress, and, in spite of Governor Butler’s 
bold statements, no poor but honest parent in Boston will ob- 
ject to paying taxes toward the support of institutions which 
enable the children of the well-to-do to acquire so many charm- 
ing accomplishments. Our glorious system is ‘ideal.’ It isa 
State monopoly, to be sure; itis not practical. It helps to make 
genteel ‘loafers’ of our boys, and superficial dawdlers of our 
girls; but then it also supports many Sarre pane and 
their friends. And the shocking boldness of vernor Butler 
in telling the truth about the public schools of Massachusetts 
must amaze all, especially New Yorkers accustomed to the 

ntleness of our late mayor, who loved the ‘ glorious system’ 

tter than India-rubber or any Peruvian investments. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


PHILOSOPHY AT THE CENTRAL —A VERY INSTRUCTIVE DE- 
SCRIPTION OF SCIENCE BY A BUFFALO GIRL WHO HAD 
LEARNED ALL ABOUT IT. 

A few days ago a Buffalo girl who had been attending the 
Central School went to Rochester on a visittoachum. After 
canvassing thoroughly the fun and gum-drops that made up 
their education at which their scholastic efforts were made, 
the Buffalo girl began to inquire into the nature of the Central 
entertainment. 

*‘And so you are taking lessons in philosophy. 
you like it?”’ 

“Oh, it’s perfectly lovely. I’ts about science, you know, 
and we all just dote on science.”’ 

“It must be nice. What is it about ?’’ 

** It’s about molecules as much as anything else, and mole- 
cules are just too awfully nice for anything. If there’s any- 
thing I really enjoy it’s molecules,” 

**Tell me about them, my dear. What are molecules?” 

**Ob! molecules! They are little wee things, and its take 
ever so many of them. They are splendid things! Do you 
know, there ain’t anything but what’s got molecules in it. 
And Mr. Pitt is just as sweet as he can be, and Mr. Linden, 
too. They explain everything so beautifully.” 

Be ae I'd like to go there!”’ said the Rochester girl, envi- 

** You'd enjoy iteverso much. They teach protoplasm, too; 

and if there is one thing perfectly heavenly, it’s protoplasm. 


Bony | don’t know which I like best, protoplasm or mole- 
es.’ 


** Tell me about protoplasm. I know I should adore it.” 

***Deed you would. It’s just too sweet to live. You know 
its about how things get started, or something of that kind. 
You ought to hear Mr. Pitt tell about it. It would stir your 
very soul. The first time he explained about protoplasm there 
wasn’t a dry eye in the house. We named our hats after him. 
This is a Pitt hat. You see the ribbon is drawn over the 
crown and caught with a buckle and a bunch of flowers. Then 
you turn up the side with a spray of forget-me-nots. Ain’t it 
just too sweet? All the girls in the school have them.” 

“ How exquisitely lovely! Tell me some more science.” 

“Oh! LI almost forgot about differentiation. I am really 
and truly positively in love with differentiation. It’s different 
from molecules and protaplasms, but it’s every bit as nice. 
And Mr. Linden! You should hear him go on about it! I 
really believe he’s perfectly bound up in it. This scarf is the 
Linden scarf. All the girls wear them, and we named them 
after him just on account of the interest he takes in differ- 
entiation. 

“ What is it, anyway?” 


** How do 


‘This is mull, trimmed with Languedoc lace—”’ 

**T don’t mean that,—that other.” 

‘Oh! differentiation! ain’t it sweet? It’s got something to 
do with species. It’s the way you tell one hat from another, 
so you'll know which is becoming. And we learn all about 
ascidians, too. They are the divinest things! I’m actually 
enraptured with ascidians. If I only had an ascidian of my 
own. I wouldn’t ask anything else in the world.” 

** What do they look like, dear? nan gg ever see one?”’ 
asked the Rochester girl, deeply interested. 

“Oh! no; nobody ever saw one except Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Linden, but they are something like an oyster with a reticule 
hung on its belt. I think they are just heavenly.’” 

“Do you learn anything else besides all these ? 

“Oh! yes. We learn about common philosophy and logic, 
and those common things like metaphysics, but the girls don’t 
care anything about those. We are just in ecstasies over dif- 
ferentiations and molecules, and Mr. Linden and protoplasms, 
and ascidians and Mr. Pitt, and I really don’t see why they put 
in those vulgar branches. If anybody besides Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Linden had done it, we should have told him to his face that 


he was too terribly, awfully mean.” 
And the Rochester girl went to bed that night in the dumps, 


because fortune had not vouchsafed her the advantages enjoyed 
by her friend, while the Buffalo girl dreamed of seeing an 
ascidian chasing a molecule over a differentiated back fence 
with a club, for telling a protoplasm that his youngest sister 
had so many freckles on her nose that they made her squint- 


eyed. 


THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Envelopes were first used in 1839. 

Anesthesia was discovered in 1844, 

The first steel pen was made in 1830. 

The first air-pump was made in 1654, 

The first lucifer match was made in 1798. 

Mohammed was born at Mecca about 570. 

The first balloon ascent was made in 1798. 

Coaches were first used in England in 1509. 

The first steel plate was discovered in 1830. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1826-27. 

The Franciscans arrived in England in 1224. 

The first steamboat plied the Hudson in 1807. 

The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 1488, 

Ships were first ‘‘ copper-bottomed ”’ in 1783. 

Gold was first discovered in California in 1848. 

The first telescope was used in England in 1608, 

Christianity was introduced into Japan in 1549. 

First saw-makers’ anvil brought to America in 1819. 

First almanac printed by Geo. Von Furbach in 1460, 

The first newspaper advertisement appeared in 1652. 

Percussion arms were used in the U. 8. Army in 1830. 

The first use of a locomotive in this country was in 1820. 

Omnibuses were first introduced in New York in 1830. 

Kerosene was first used for lighting-purposes in 1826. 

The first copper cent was coined in New Haven, Ct., in 1687. 

Glass windows were first introduced into England in the 
eighth century. 

The first steam-engine on this continent was brought from 
England in 1753. 

The first complete sewing-machine was patented by Elias 
Howe, Jr., in 1846. 

The first Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
was organized in 1693. 

The first attempt to manufacture pins in this country was 
made soon after the war of 1812. 

The first prayer-book of Edward VI. came into use by au- 
thority of parliament on Whitsunday, 1549. 

The first temperance society in this country was organized 
in Saratoga Co., N. Y., in March, 1808. 

The first coach in Scotland was brought thither in 1561, 
when Queen Mary came from France. It belonged to Alex- 
ander, Lord Seaton. 

The first daily newspaper appeared in 1702. The first news- 
paper printed in the United States was published in Boston 
on Sept. 25, 1790. 

The manufacture of porcelain was introduced into the prov- 
ince of Hezin, Japan, from China, in 1513, and Hezin-ware 
still bears Chinese marks. 

The first society for the exclusive purpose of circulating the 
Bible was organized in 1805, under the name of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The first telegraphic instrument was successfully operated 
by 8. F. Morse, the inventor, in 1835, though its utility was 
not demonstrated to the world until 1842. 

The first Union flag was unfurled on the Ist of January, 
1776, over the camp at Cambridge. It had thirteen stripes of 
white and red, and retained the English cross in one corner. 

When Captain Cook first visited Tahiti the natives were 
using nails of wood, bone, shell, and stone. When they saw 
iron nails they fancied them to be shoots of some very hard 
wood, and, desirous of securing such a valuable commodity, 
they planted them in their gardens. 

The first spinning-frame made in this country, which has 
been to Brown University for safe-keep- 
ing, will soon sent to the Patent Office at Washington. 
Samuel Slater, the inventor, introduced it into the old spin- 
ning-mill at Pawtucket about the year 1790. [It was first started 
in a clothier’s shop of that town, together with two other ma- 
chines of somewhat similar pattern. In a year and a half it is 
said that they overstocked the market, as several thousand 
pounds of yarn had accumulated in that time, despite the 
manufacturer's efforts to dispose of it. The machine is still 
in excellent order, considering its great age.—W. Y. Sun. 

Wuere Women can Vore.—The recent report of the Bu- 
reau of Education states that women may vote at school meet- 
ings in Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Vermont, Dakota, 
and Wyoming; at school elections, Colorado and Minnestota; 
and for members of (school committees in Massachusetts. 
They can vote at school meetings in Michigan and New York 
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liable to taxation. Widows and unmarried women in Idaho 
may vote as to special district taxes if they hold taxable prop- 
erty. In Oregon, widows having children and taxable prop- 
erty may vote at school meetings. In Indiana women, “ not 
married nor minors, who pay taxes, and are listed as parents, 
guardians, or heads of families, may vote at school meetings.”’ 
In Kentucky any white woman having a child of school age is 
a qualified school voter; if she has no child, but is a tax-payer, 
she may vote on the question of taxes. Women are eligible to 
school offices generaily in Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
and Wyoming; to school district officers in Colorado; to any 
office except superientendent in Wisconsin. They may serve 
on school committees in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, as 
school trustees in New Jersey, and as schoo! visitors in Con- 
necticut. Some offices are open to them in Maine, and all 
offices in California, unless especially forbidden by the consti- 
tution. In Utah no discrimination un the ground of sex is 
made as to voting in general. 


Gorne To ScHOOoL, — “ Class in geography, come forward; 
and in case any of you drop a pencil, look out of the window, 
or utter a cough, I will keep the whole school in at recess. 
Now, then, where is Green Cheese Creek?’’ They give it up. 
‘*What! None of you able to answer that question? Here 
are twenty boys who expect to become business-men, and seven 
girls who will become wives and mothers, and not one of you 
know that Green Cheese Creek rises in the southeastern part of 
Hindosotan, and flows in a northwesterly course for seventeen 
miles and twenty-two rods, and emptiesinto Ham River! You 
boys would look nice starting out as lawyers, doctors, and 
bookkeepers, wouldn’t you? Go to your seats, and as a pun- 
ishment each one of you must write fifty words, and give me 
the name of every President of the United States.’’— Detroit 
Free Press. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


Edward, I’m told, was sent to school 
(My third the scholars called him), 

And, though he was nobody’s fool, 
Yet oft the teacher mauled him. 


He much disliked to do my first, 
And, therefore, in a passion 
His zealous teacher often burst, 
And firmly laid the lash on. 
But, when vacation-time had come, 
He lived within my second, 
Far from his school and far from home, 
And whole he then was reckoned. 
Epirs Esrss. 


HIDDEN CITIES OF SCRIPTURE, 


1. You must cross the ford, or go further down the stream. 
2. Come, then, on Friday. 
8. You near the door, peep! 
4, It is a large bay horse. 
5. The bronchial tubes are affected. 
6. The poem is pretty; read it, Ella. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 90 LETTERS. 

My 3, 11, 20, 29, 5, 6, 23, 8, 4, is the author of: ‘ The 
idle, who are neither wise for this world nor the next, are em- 
phatically at large.” 

My 67, 40, 17, 60, 33, 67, 50, 21, 7, 10, is the author of: 

** Wild is the music of autumnal winds 
- Amongst the faded woods.”’ 
My 15, 2, 12, 18, 1, 61, 54, 26, is the author of: 
** Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

My 28, 36, 41, 9, 19, 42, 31, 34, is author of: 

** When two discourse, if the one’s anger rise, 
The man who lets the contest fall is wise.” 

My 60, 13, 76, 57, 69, 24, 39, 14, 51, 16, 33, is author of: 
** The end of wisdom is consultation and deliberation.”’ 

My 80, 65, 53, 37, 27, 72, 76, 22, 46, 1, is author of: 

** Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That hath not here its end.”’ 

My 56, 64, 32, 23, 38, 43, 55, 85, 25, 47, 49, 60, is author 
of: ‘** The dews of the evening most carefully shun 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 

My 59, 30, 78, 77, 74, 70, 52, 85, 40, 58, 71, 35, 66, 20, 60, 
wrote: ** Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our vanity 
gives currency.”’ 

My 87, 50, 20, 79, 17, 45, 60, 82, 88, is the author of: 

‘* Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.’’ 


He suspects! 


~ we best sort of revenge is not to be like him who did the 
njary. 
My 60, 81, 26, 63, 74, said : “‘ Similarity of mind is the 
source of friendship the world over.” 
My 67, 75, 84, 62, 90, 86, 47, 78, names the author of: 
‘* The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own; 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown,” 
My whole is a quotation from Bryant’s “ 7 af 
M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 11. 


CHARADE.—Washington. 

Eniema.—Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down 
To pleasant dreams, 

Answers Recetven. — “ Eclipses’ of Jan. 4 have been 
solved by the following contributors: Charade, by Miss Louisa 
C. and by “Nillor,’’ North Easton, Mass. ; Literary 
Enigma, by Virginia F. Saunders, Steubenville, O.; “J. A.8.,” 


if they are taxpayers; in Washington territory if they are! Mass. 


Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.; and M eg * North Easton, 
; and answers to all by “ W. B. 8.,”” Warrensbarg, Mo, 


My 48, 83, 44, 72, 89, 68, 51, 73, 61, wrote the following: 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

expressed in the editorial po ~ over his He cannes 

or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
m at brevity; 

it] ty; the pressure on our columns impera- 


GREATER BREADTH IN COLLEGE STUDIES. 


The present system of instruction employed in our univer- 
sities, and especially the last year of the curriculum, sacrifices 
comprehensive reading too much to mere memorizing. Using 
only one author on a subject, and putting so much time upon 
that one, tends to make a narrow mind, and one that memo- 
rizes the position of words on a page rather than one that 
grasps the general idea. 

There is a remedy for this, and one that, if tried, would also 
do more toward ready and accurate expression than the whole 
present course of composition-writing. Take, for example, 
English history. Once every week let the student bring in 
some other author than the required one,—if the text-book be 
Hallam let him bring in Bright,—and spend the hour in writ- 
ing an abstract of the first twenty pages. In political econ- 
omy, if Fawcett be the text-book, let him abstract Mill: so in 
his geology, psychology, ethics, physiology, etc. 

In abstracting through the year once a week, he will be able 
to finish a book of two or three hundred pages. But not only 
is there this gain of a broader knowledge of the subjects; there 
is a more receptive mind and more power of concentration. 
Best of all, there is the art of compact expression. To abstract 
at all, the man must put his mind on the subject he is reading; 
he must read understandingly; and, finally, he must write 
nothing but meaning words, and use condensed expression. 
We tell the intended lawyer of the value to him of English 
history, the physician of chemistry, the minister of ethics and 
psychology; but here we have an art that is immeasurably of 
value to them all, and surely to the journalist and the man of 
business. It does not necessitate a special course; it can be 
done without extra expense, and without neglecting any other 
branch; finally, it will result in making the university grad- 
uate a better man than he now is for any pursuit he intends 
following. W. C. C. 

New Haven, Conn., Jan., 1883. 


“THE GREAT TEACHER OF AMERICA.” 


In Tue JOURNAL for Nov. 30, Dr. Mowry has this sentence: 


‘* The great teacher of America used sometimes to say to his 
penta, * Young gentlemen, there is a great deal of difference 

tween doing just right and a little wrong.’”’ 

Will Tus JouRNAL please tell us who is referred to by ‘‘ The 


great teacher of America” ? G. C. Knox. 


In reply to the above query, permit me to say that there are 
many ‘' great teachers of America,’’ and people will differ per- 
haps as to who should be ranked as the great teacher, as much 
as upon other questions; but, all things considered, regarding 
power as an instructor, the number of pupils, the positions 
filled by those pupils in life, the stimulating and molding in- 
fluence of the teacher upon his pupils, I think more intelligent 
persons will agree in calling Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, for nearly 
forty years principal of Phillips Academy, Andover,—the fore- 
most fitting school of New England, — ‘‘ the great teacher of 
America,” than could be induced to apply that term to any 
other ‘‘ great teacher.’’ It was he who said, ‘‘ Young gentle- 
men, there is a great deal of difference between doing just 
right and a little wrong.”’ WitiiamM A. Mowry, 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 13, 1883. 


LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following list shows the number of children’s cards is- 
sued by the Longfellow Memorial Association in the several 
different States and Territories: 

Alabama —, Alaska —, Arizona —, Arkansas —, Canada 10, 
California 250, Colorado 10, Connecticut 160, Dakota 60, Del- 
aware 50, District of Columbia 110, Florida —, Georgia —, 
Idaho —, Illinois 460, Indiana 10, Indian Territory —, Iowa 
90, Kansas 40, Kentucky 10, Louisiana —, Maine 100, Mary- 
land 50, Massachusetts 18,850, Michigan 60, Minnesota 10, 
Mississippi —, Missouri —, Montana —, Nebraska 30, Nevada 
10, New Hampshire 110, New Jersey 260, New Mexico —, New 
York 990, North Carolina 20, Ohio 210, Oregon —, Pennsylva- 
nia 450, Rhode Island 160, South Carolina —, Tennessee 80, 
Texas 10, Utah —, Vermont —, Virginia, 40, Washington 10, 
West Virginia 10, Wisconsin 40, Wyoming —; Total, 22,960. 


CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION BY SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 

** Whatever I had within me that was romantic and dreamy 
was encouraged by so much story-telling in the dark,” says 
Dickens in his supposed personal reminiscences of David Cop- 
werfield, who had a school reputation for entertaining the 
other boys after the lights were out at night and before bells 
in the morning, with the adventures of Gil Blas, Peregrine 


Pickle, &nd of the Arabian Nights. Wéisnar, the Sultan of In-| this ? 


dia, a tragedy written at the age of nine years, was one of the 
exercises, though not given him at school, that enabled him to 
become the author of Nicholas Nickleby and Little Dorrit. 
Besides the above, he had repeatedly read in childhood the 
“Crocodile Book,” the novels of Fielding and Smoliett, Don 
Quizote, and Robinson Crusoe. These were his only compan- 
ions. Dickens was but one of hundreds who have owed much 


to these vivid imaginative stories. From such Lincoln caught 
his first glimpse of a great purpose; Garfield was nursed to 
sleep by wild Indian tales, and early read and re-read the 
thrilling life of Marion. 

Dr. Holland’s testimony to the value of a strong imagina- 
tion, as set forth in one of Mr. Bird’s talks concerning Arthur 
Bonnicastle, who was always telling ‘‘ stunning stories,” and 


“*T have never seen the day since I had him at my side when I 
did not think he had the making of a hundred different men 
in him. He was a good student, has been a good teacher, is a 
good lawyer, and if he had chosen might have been above 
mediocrity as a preacher, an author, ora merchant. The fac- 
ulty of imagination, added to symmetrical intellectual power, 
makes it possible for him to become anything he chooses to 
become. By this faculty he will be able to see all the possi- 
bilities in his profession, and can apprehend aud comprehend 
the circumstances and opportunities of every case he takes in 
band.”’ 

We have lately been giving to the intermediate and higher 
primary grades some rather novel work based on these ideas. 
As composition was much dreaded, even under the most ap- 
proved sugar-coated plans, story-telling was substituted for it. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Andersen’s stories (20 cts. 
each), Arabian Nights, and the best juvenile magazines, were 
placed in the children’s hands, and stories were assigned to be 
retold orally in class, the pupils being encouraged to vary and 
enlarge them as much as possible. Sometimes the same story 
was assigned to all, and Sinbad’s diamond adventures, and 
other stories, would come out in American form adapted to 
the bluffs and woods near by. 

Time and pains are required of the teacher to obtain 
good results, but we find the efforts are amply repaid by the 
quickening of interest and power shown in other studies. 
Certainly some such culture is needed, and it proves a pleasant 
change from the usual monotony of the school machine, grind- 
ing out the old rations of geography and arithmetic. The ab- 
solute value of the exercise is naturally somewhat intangible, 
but the quotations given above seem to indicate that it is of 
more worth than much other work usually given in schools, 
Merrillon, Wis., 1883. G. H. MitmAn, A.B. 


—~eoco—— 


‘** AMERICA IN THE AMERICAN POETS.” 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead has just repeated in Erie the course of 
lectures upon “ America in fhe American Poets,” recently 
given with such marked success in Cleveland. Concerning 
these lectures in Cleveland, Rev. F. L. Hosmer sends the fol- 
lowing word to Unity,—a word that will be of as much inter- 
est to the educational people of the West as to Mr. Hosmer’s 
brother ministers: 


**T should like to call the attention of brother ministers and 
others interested in good lectures, to the course recently given 
in this city by Mr. Edwin D. Mead upon ‘ America in the 
American Poets.’ The lectures were four in number, and 
were given in the Church of the Unity, under the auspices of 
the Unity Club. They have been well attended, and greatly 
enjoyed. The poets were Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Emerson. These lectures seem to me to revive the best days 
of the old lyceum, when men spoke to the people because they 
had something earnest and serious to say, and the lecture was 
so powerful an agent of parlor education. They seem to me 
also finely adapted to parlor audiences, and the conversation 
that might follow would add to their interest, certainly with 
so scholarly and appreciative a critic as Mr. Mead to lead. He 
has just been invited to give them in New York city, but is 
available to clubs and societies in our Western cities. He can 
be addressed at Erie, Penn., and I write this word from a de- 
sire that others may have the pleasure which we have enjoyed 
in hearing Mr. Mead here.’’ 


PRACTICE TEACHING. 


[The following questions were used in the examination of 
the graduating class at Hampton Normal School, Va.; Gen. 


Armstrong, principal. 

1. Imagine yourself in a school-room without either chart 
or books,—take some object and describe your reading-lesson 
to beginners. 

2. Describe your lesson given to children who have just be- 
gun to readin books, . .. . 

8. What can you do in order to make the children good 
readers at sight ? 

4. State your method or methods of teaching spelling. . . 7. 

5. Should children ever be taught their letters? If you 
think they should, mention a good time todoit. . . .. 4 

6. Write a short article on the importance of teaching lan- 
guage in your schools, and tell how you would go to work to 
improve the language of the children. . . . . 7. 

7. How would you teach a child to write compositions ? .§. 8. 

8. Describe a recitation in number, the lesson being on 10. 


9. How would you — the following example to a child ? 


25 — 9 => 16. . . . . . 
10. What is the best way of securing orderinaschool?. . 4. 
11. What do you consider to be the qualifications of a good 


teacher? .... 7. 
12. In your experience in teaching this term, what errors 


have you found it most necessary to guard agains? . . . 7. 
13. Describe the opening exercises of yout prospective 


14. What do you think of the importance of sontiains the 
of doing 


sense of sight ? — you suggest any method 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Following is the solution to Query 272, as handed to me. It 
is made by Miss Lizzie Dodds, of the seventh grade, Second 


District School, Dayton, O. 


No. 272. I am offered goods for $4,050 cash, or a note of 


to whom great things were always happening, is to the point: $4 


$4,253.75, payable in three months, without grace, money at 
10 per cent. Which is the better offer ? . . 


_Solution.—10 per cent. for 1 yr. = 2'¢ percent. for3 mos. 
100 “* * of the note = note, 


3 “« interest, 
102% $4953.75, 
1 $41 50, 
1 
$4,150 is the present value of $4,253.75. 


$100 = the amount cash, is better than paying it in 3 months. 
Dayton, O., Jan. 9, 1883. WiLiiaM Hoover. 


QUERIES. 


No. 273. What objection is there to the following rule for 
the possessive case of nouns? Write the apostrophe aiter the 
noun, whether singular or plural, and also the letter s when 
it is pronounced. Hz: ‘‘ John’s horse’’; ‘“‘ Men’s houses’’; 
‘**Thomas’s book’’; ‘‘ Moses’ tomb.’’ All the exception I can 
see is, where two or more nouns are used conjointly. EHz.: 
** John and William's knife.”’ ENTITY. 


No. 274. (1) When, where, and by whom was the envelope 
and gummed newspaper-wrapper invented ? 


(2) When, where, and by whom was the spring window- 
shade invented ? 

(3) Wanted, — the time, place, and name of the inventor of 
steel pens ? of stylographic pens? , 

(4) When and where was the first lighthouse erected on the 
newer | States coast ? on the shores of Great Britain ? in the 
wor 

(5) What collection of sacred songs succeeded the old Bay 
Psalm Book in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and abou 

what time? When was the custom of ‘‘ deaconing the hymns’ 


abolished ? READER. 
No. 275. = 300. 
wr = 300. 
wy = 300. 
wz 2z = 300. 
Given the above equations, to find the value of the unknown 
quantities. I. H. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Prof, Rosetti of Padua places the sun’s temperature at 
18,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

— Some English chemists and sanitary reformers have started 
a movement to make bread from the entire grain of wheat, and 
not from the inner portion only. The movement has the sup- 
port of the first physiologists of the day. 

— Nickle is proposed to be a substitute for bronzs in coinage 
in France. Itis also suggested that the new coins shall be 
octagonal instead of round, so that the people may not mistake 
them for silver in the hurry of business. 

— To drill glass, M. Gougy, of Paris, recommends that a 
three-cornered saw-file be sharpened in the usual way, but 
with one corner taken off, so that the cross section of the drill! 
near the point is that of a truncated cone, and the end of the 
drill is of narrow chisel-shape. 


— Near Poitiers, M. Lisch, Inspector of Historic Monuments 
in France, has discovered a Gallo-Roman town in a very ex- 
ceptional state of preservation. He says ‘‘it is a small Pom- 
peii in the center of France.” The town is thought to have 
been built in the second century. 

— Dr. Henley and Herr L. von Friitzschler-Falkenstein have 
made a new compound which burns slowly under ordinary 
pene but develops extraordinary energy when confined. 

t consists of a mixture of saltpeter, chlorate of potash, and a 
solid hydrocarbon. 

— The skeleton of a Dinosaurian reptile thirty-five feet long 
has been unearthed in the Bad Lands of Dakota. The crea- 
ture is supposed to have stood twenty-five feet high. The 
weight of the skull is 694 pounds, and of the whole skeleton 
1900 pounds The bones will be placed in the Academy of 
Natural Science at Philadelphia. 

— A new motor agent has been introduced which, it is 
claimed, will supersede steam. The material from which the 
energy is generated is bi-sulphide of carbon, which is utilized 
as a motor agent in the form of vapor; and the advantage 
claimed for it over steam is that, while water expands in 
ratio of one cubic inch to 1,700, bi-sulphide of carbon has an 
expansive property of one to 8,000. 

— The new combination letter-sheet and envelope, and fold- 
ing postal-card, have been authorized by the Government. The 
inventor of the combination has received an order for 20,000,- 
000 of them, the price being $80,000. The letter-sheet is about 
the size of ordinary letter-paper. When written upon it is 
folded twice from the bottom and once from the right-hand 
side, which makes it the size of an ordinary envelope. The 
folding postal card is half the size of the letter-sheet, and has 
only a gummed flap at the top. 

— Rarified air, says Mr. Kraevitch, does not obey the Boyle- 
Mariotte law, that is in proportion as it becomes less dense its 
elasticity diminishes more rapidly than its density and becomes 
equal to zero, while the density has still a measurable value. 
From his experients he notes the ao results: 1. The 
atmosphere of the earth is limited, and (2) that our weights of 
gases contain an error, because, as he asserts, however perfect 
the pneumatic machine may be it cannot pump all the air from 
a vessel, if this vessel is lower than the pneumatic machine or 
if the air is pumped from above. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 
— In the great variety of matter presented in the columns 
of THE JOURNAL, every live teacher must find what will in- 
terest and instruct him, whether working in primary grades of 
public schools, or teaching advanced classes in post-collegiate 
courses. —H. F. Fisk, Prin. Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 


— Of the bi-monthlies, there is Mr. Bicknell’s Education, 
ublished here in Boston, which surprises by the excellence of 
ts articles from many contributors not otherwise heard of,— 
showing how large the field of good writing has at last become. 
—Special Boston Cor. Springfleld Republican, 


—I warmly thank you for your noble publications.—J. BaLp- 
WIN, Texas. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—At the recent meeting of the National Re- 
publican Committee in Washington, Mr. J. A. Martin, of 
Kansas, was elected secretary in place of ex-Senator Dorsey, 
resigned. The present basis of representation in the national 
convention was retained after protracted discussion. The 
time and place for holding the next annual convention are to 
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Gen. Buruer, in the attacks in his message on the 
schools and charitable and reformatory institutions of 
Massachusetts, is likened to Jumbo in a china-shop. 
But there is this difference: Jumbo may break some- 
thing, but the General can’t, and his only purpose in 
this wild exhibition of himself was “ to please the boys.” 
That was all. 


Our National legislators wisely propose a vote of 
thanks and a gold medal to John F. Slater of Connec- 
ticut, on account of his gift of one million dollars for 
the purpose of “uplifting the lately emancipated pop- 
ulation of the Southern States and their posterity by 
conferring on them the blessing of Christian educa- 
tion ”; but do these gentlemen know that the people of 
the United States are ready to make a larger gift from 
the national treasury for the same and kindred pur- 


| poses, and that the thanks of the nation await their 
| action. 


Liquor saloon keepers in Boston are now looking 
for new quarters since the Court has ruled that a 
change of the outside door of the saloon from one street 
to another does not enable them to evade the law pro- 
hibiting liquor to be sold within four hundred feet of 
any school premises. We wonder why four million feet 
was not inserted in the law instead of four hundred. 
That would have given it some prohibitory value. 
Now it has but little. It is now the old story of cut- 
ting off a dog’s head by clipping the end of his tail. 
When shall we get to his head ? 


ALTHOUGH a Christian nation has done a most un- 
Christian act in forbidding Chinese immigration, while 
permitting and inviting all other peoples to come to our 


be determined on the 12th of December next.——The severest| shores, it cannot forbid such really Christian work as is 


snowstorm for several years prevailed in Nebraska, Ia., Min- 
nesota, and Colorado, Friday, blocking railroads so that nu- 
merous trains had to be abandoned. The cold was also very 


intense. ——The United States Supreme Court has decided that cities. 


the section of the civil-rights act relating to conspiracy to de- 
prive any person of equal protection of the laws is unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that the law infringes upon the reserved 
rights of the State.——Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown Univ., 
was on Monday stricken with paralysis, and lies in a critical con- 
dition. —It is now understood that all the navy yards, except 
those at New York, Norfolk, Washington, and Mare Island, 
will be closed on the 3lst of March in consequence of a defi- 
ciency of appropriations for their maintenance. . 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies on Saturday voted “‘ ur- 
gency”’ for the motion to strike the names of the Orleans 
princes from the army list.——The Government proposes to 
suppress al! manifestations on the part of pretenders to the 
throne. ——It is reported that Legitimists are uniting with Cath- 
olic workmen’s clubs in the west of France to foment civil 
war. The excitement is intense, and it is said that 32 legions 
of 1,000 men each, well armed, have been organized.——Prince 
Krapotkine, and four other anarchists, have been sentenced at 
Lyons to five years’ imprisonment and fines of 2,000 francs 
each for inciting anarchy. 

Germany.— Prince F. C. Alexander, brother of Emperor 
William, of Germany, died in Berlin, aged 82 years. ——The 
Hamburg-American line steamer ‘‘ Cimbria,’’ was sunk on 
Friday morning last, twelve miles southwest of Borkum, an 
island in the North Sea, having collided with the British 
steamer ‘*‘ Sultan.”” There were 477 persons on board the ill- 
fated vessel, and, as far as is known, only 56 have been saved, 
making the total loss of life 421. 

Egypt.—A fight recently occurred between a body of 500 
Egyptian troops and the forces of the false prophet, in which 
240 of the former were killed; the remainder were taken pris- 
oners. 

South America.—The Revolutionary party has triumphed in 
Ecuador, and the port of Esme: aidas has been captured. A\l- 
faro has been appointed supreme dictator. 

Italy. — The International Exhibition of Fine Arts was 
opened in Rome, Sunday, by the King and Queen of Italy. 

Great Britain.—Canon Wilkinson has been appointed to the 
bishopric of Truro, to succeed the Rev. Edward Benson. 

Spain.—There were 22 earthquake shocks in Murrica, on 
Tuesday, and several houses were destroyed. 

Russia.—The greater part of Kherson, South Russia, was 
destroyed by fire on the 16th inet. 

Death's Doings.—Ciark Millis, a prominent American sculp- 
tor, died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 13,—57; Miss Priscilla 
Mooers died in Bath, Me.,—103 yrs:, 9 mos.; Capt. L. Hench- 
man, formerly of Boston, and an officer of the U.S. Navy more 
than seventy years ago, died in Richmond, Ind., Dec. 30,—90; 
Hon. J. W. May, author or editor of various law works, died 
Jan. 12,—64; Dr. S. A. Mudd, who set the ankle of Wilkes 
Booth after Booth had murdered President Lincoln, died at 


wrought among our Mongolian brethren by the good 
people of Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and other 
In Boston we have a day and Sunday-school 
for Chinese scholars of over one hundred pupils, under 
the charge of Miss Carter, one of our most efficient 
teachers and zealous workers. We had the pleasure of 
attending areeeption given by the teachers to their pu- 
pils, and it was an occasion of remarkable interest and 
profit. The interest of our people in these Eastern 
strangers is equaled by the deep appreciation of the re- 
cipients, and we are quite sure that the unity of human 
kind was never more fully illustrated than in the social 
and Christian intercourse of these two widely-separated 
races. Could this spirit of brotherhood and kindly re- 
lation be manifested east and west, we should have 
little occasion to regret such mistakes in legislation as 
now blot our national records under the title of a law to 
prevent Chinese immigration. 


Our new Governor’s impeachment of the common- 
school system, where it is seen at its best estate in 
Massachusetts, has already pointed the quills of the ob- 
jecting fraternity all over the country, and a new deluge 
of printer’s ink is let loose against the whole structure 
of the American system of education. The Boston 
Pilot pats the Governor on the back. The Providence 
Journal dismisses the free high school as a humbug in 
education, and a refuge for superficial young people, and 
indorses the educational caricaturist of the Boston Her- 
ald as a new light in pedagogy. The New York Sun 
cries out, ‘“‘ Why give any superior education at all at 
the public expense?” and says, “Look at the gradu- 
ates of these schools.” Well, let the graduates of the 
superior free schools of the Empire State of the past ten 
years stand up, some day, for review in Central Park 
and see if Messrs. Dana, White & Co. will feel like re- 
peating their taunt after looking them over. Father 
Shanley, up in St. Paul, tells the public-school teachers 
to keep away from the man from Boston who has in- 
sulted the Catholic Church by saying that people must 
pay for their own parochial schools. And so on; even 
as, in the watches of a summer night in a down South 
city, the baying of a big hound off in the suburbs wakes 
up @ response from every mastiff, terrier, and “cur of 
high or low degree,” till the little town is a babel for 


Bryantown, Md , Jan. 20,—55; John W. Shackelford, mgmber|#2 hour, when, one by one, the voices lapse, and,— 


of the present U. 8. House of Representatives, from North 


** Silence like a poultice comes 


Carolina, died in Washington, Jan. 18, 
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Meanwhile, the people go right on, in every State and 
Territory, building their schools of every grade a little 
better every year, one ear open to hear any valuable 
suggestion about public education, but all the while 
busy, according to the Apostolic injunction, “ Whatever 
thy hands find to do, do with all thy might.” 


THE Massachusetts Normal Art School is again be- 
fore the Legislature. Certainly the existence of this 
school must now be known to every individual who ever 
reads a newspaper or discusses general topics of the 
day, and were it a business concern it might derive 
considerable benefit from being thus frequently and ex- 
tensively advertised. A public hearing upon a bill pre- 
sented by Representative Edwin N. Hill, of Haverhill, 
in the Legislature for the abolition of the Normal Art 
School is announced to be had on Tuesday, Jan. 23. 
It is to be hoped, however, that this hearing may not 
be a repetition of the one enacted last March. The 
fairest thing on earth could not pass through many such 
ordeals without injury; being dragged before the pub- 
lic, clothed in untidy garments hung upon it for the 
purpose of concealing its true merits. 

The people who are taxed to pay for such a school 

would never grumble if they could see that, for their 
money, honest work and good results were given in re- 
turn. We therefore hope sincerely that the committee 
who are to report upon this matter will take the same 
sensible view, and so far as we may judge from the 
character and high intelligence of the gentlemen, com- 
posing the Joint Standing Committee on Education, 
they will confine their investigation strictly to estab- 
lishing the fact whether such an art school, if properly 
conducted, is needed by those who ought to have a 
voice in settling such a question. 
That the Normal Art School has done a vast amount 
of good in educating the people’s taste and appreciation 
of art subjects, both industrial and fine, is beyond 
doubt. If this were the only benefit derived from such 
an art school, it seems to us that it alone would warrant 
quite an outlay to obtain; but when we turn from the 
wsthetic to the practical and utilitarian side of this im- 
portant question, and look at the great material benefits 
growing out of a thorough system of industrial art in- 
struction given to the masses, those who are actively 
engaged in the various industrial pursuits, in almost 
every one of which a knowledge of either free-hand, de- 
sign, or mechanical drawing improves greatly the skill, 
hence the value, of every individual who has learned 
the art, is it difficult to understand that such instruc- 
tion ought to be afforded? The Legislature, rec- 
ognizing the wisdom of the State or cities in estab- 
lishing industrial drawing-schools in all our manufactur- 
ing centers, passed an act some years ago creating such 
schools, and provided that this instruction should be 
given free to all who needed or desired it. These schools 
have now been in practical operation somewhat above 
ten years, the number of attendants depending upon the 
kind of instruction given, and the latter materially 
upon the ability of the teachers. To make these schools 
of any value, none but the best instruction should be 
given, and surely it does not seem right that the State 
shouldcreate industrial or any other public schools and 
thenrefuse to furnish able and efficient teachers. 


Could these be had for the asking anywhere, we should 
need no schools for preparation; but as that is not the 
case, they must be trained. The system, as we under: 
stand what should be carried out, isthis: teach children 
in the public schools the rudiments of free-hand as well 
as geometric drawing, using objects more than copy, so 
that those who need advanced instruction may be prop- 
erly prepared when they enter the industrial school, 
where they should receive that practical and intelligent 
instruction necessary to aid them in becoming skilled 
artisans, draftsmen, designers, or whatever occupation 
they may engage in to support themselves and become 
useful members of the community, and we believe the 
people can well afford to expend a few thousand dollars 
a year to educate eflicient art-teachers, and at thé same 
time aid in surrounding all the people with an atmos- 
phere of cultivated taste. So far as we can learn, and 
our facilities are ample, the instruction and work done 
at the Art School, since the change in its management, 


To heal the blows of sound.”’ 


has never been excelled, and we can see improvements 
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introduced in many ways; we hope, therefore, the Leg- 
islature will grant this school new life in answer to the 
wish expressed in the appeal indorsed by so many rep- 
resentatives of the largest manufacturing establishments 
of the State. Who better than they could estimate the 
value of the right kind of industrial art education ? 


TEACHERS IN MINNESOTA. 


The seventh annual session of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association was held at St. Paul on Dec. 27, 28, 
and 29. A meeting of the county superintendents occu- 
pied the first day, and was one of the most interesting 
features of the convention. A large number of these 
gentlemen were present, and their discussions naturally 
ran in the direction of the practical working of school 
affairs in this new State. It was gratifying to observe 
the amount of common-sense and sound judgment de- 
veloped by this contact of practical men engaged in the 
building-up of the country-school system among children 
of all nationalities, among circumstances that would 
task the courage and judgment of the regulation New 
England school committeeman to the uttermost. The 
drift of thought here, as everywhere in the West, was 
toward the improvement of the teaching-force of the 
schools and the grading of the country-school work. 
The children of Minnesota are almost entirely in the 
hands of young women, whose average term of service 
hardly exceeds two years. ‘Two thousand new teachers 
are required every year to meet the growing demands 
of this lusty new Commonwealth. Of course, the three 
excellent State normal schools can only return to the 
country an occasional graduate. Under these circum- 
stances the building-up of an effective school-system is 
literally a struggle for existence. The grading of the 
country district-school is a matter of no less importance 
than the improvement of the teaching-force; indeed 
these two essential reforms must go hand in hand. The 
superintendents came to the wise conclusion to request 
the State Superintendent to prepare a graded course of 
study to be adopted according to the necessities of dif- 
ferent localities. 

The main convention was an assembly of several hun- 
dred teachers, representing every portion of the State. 
We have rarely faced a body of men and women repre- 
senting a larger amount of native power and force of 
character, and never addressed an audience more cath- 
olic in its sympathies and eager in its reception than 
the five hundred people assembled in Market Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 28. The papers and discussions of 
the two days’ session were well up to the average of 
such occasions. The attendance was the largest, and 
the meeting by far the most successful of either of the 
seven annual conventions that have been held in the 
State. Unusual interest was excited by the exhibit of 
school-work which not only represented the State Uni- 
versity and the normal and graded schools but, also, 
many of the country districts. In one particular we 
noticed a marked success,—in the preparation of charts 
illustrating the elementary instructions in nature-teach- 
ing, by the pupils of the Winona Normal School. These 
charts, prepared on English Holland paper costing 
twelve cents a yard, were of extraordinary merit, every 
way suitable for illustration in the best graded school. 
Every graduate is expected to take a set of these charts 
from the normal, and not only use them for herself, but 
also instruct her superior pupils in the art of repro- 
ducing them. In this practical way the question of 
complete illustration of elementary science-teaching has 
been solved by President Shepard and Miss Brechbill, 
as the matter of school-apparatus is being disposed of 
by Prof. Osbun of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School. 

A glance over this body of teachers showed how this 
new State, at the extreme northwest of the Mississippi 
valley, had drawn upon every portion of the North for 
its leaders in the work of public instruction. New York 
gives to Minnesota its State Superintendent, the presi- 
dents of its State University and two normal schools, 
with nunibers of effective workers elsewhere. Every 
New England State has sent its delegate, Pennsylvania 
its deputation, and the older States of the West are 
largely represented. Minnesota has made an excellent 
beginning in the building-up of her system of popular 
instruction, The bewildering variety of population, 


including every nationality of Northern Europe, with a 
Babel of foreign tongues, makes a complication of affairs 
not easily disposed of. Large numbers of the immi- 
grants from central Europe are Catholics in religion, 
and the Prelate of Minnesota seems bent on the same 
experiment as his colleagues everywhere,—of building 
up the parochial school-system. But nowhere is there 
@ greater development of patriotic common sense than 
in these great and growing States of the Northwest. 
The American system of free unsectarian education, 
from the district-school to the university, is not only 
sure to prevail, but also to bring every form of denomi- 
national religious, corporate, and private instruction 
into harmonious consent to its leadership and hearty 
codperation with its methods and aims. 


EDUCATION. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEORETABY OF THE MASS. BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 


The 46th annual report of the State Board of Education, and 
the report of the Secretary of the Board, Hon. John W. Dick- 
inson, are received. The report of the Board speaks of the re- 
sults which have followed the abolition of the school-district 
system, and the benefits of town over district management. 
Agents are regarded as a successful device, and the report 
says: “‘ There is probably no other agency by which the Board 
and its Secretary can so well come in contact with the people, 
and gather information concerning the practical working of 
the schools and their needs, as through the visits and reports 
of these agente. The teachers and the people welcome them, 
and urge them to repeat their visits.”’ j 


Of normal schools the Board says: ‘‘In the five normal 
schools under the care of the Board there have been enrolled 
since their organization more than 11,000 pupils, of whom 
5,700 have graduated after completing the full course of the 
schools. The number of pupils enrolled in the Normal Art 
School since its beginning in 1873is 1,104. . . . The de- 
mand for normal trained teachers is constantly greater than 
the ability of the normal schools et sg At present, some- 
what more than thirty per cent. of the teachers in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth has received more or less pro- 
fessional training in normal schools. These schools are at 
present doing a good work, and may be regarded as in a 
healthy condition. 

Speaking of new educational features, the report mentions 
technica! and industrial education,—a subject that has received 
much attention in many European countries, and one that has 
taken tangible form in a variety of schools,—public, endowed, 
and private, and in reformatory and charitable institutions. 
{n this country the subject is newer, and has engaged less at- 
tention, than abroad. ut this Board hag not been, and is not 
now, indifferent to the importance of technical education. 

Of the kindergarten system it says: ‘‘ Its public use is con- 
fined to a very few instances, although under the auspices of 
private enterprise and munificence, it has become quite well 
known to many of our teachers and to a portion of the public.”’ 
Economical local supervision of schools is recommended, and 
attention is called to the advantage of uniting two or more 
towns into one district for purposes of supervision, —a system 
which towns can adopt without further legislation. The two 
great needs of the schools are said to be improved supervision 
and teaching; and, as one of the legitimate results of good su- 
pervision is the employment of better teachers, it seems highly 
desirable that the wisest and most judicious plan attainable 
should be adopted for the oversight of the schools. 

Reports from all the normal schools are given, and then fol- 
lows the Secretary’s report with a summary of statistics for 
1881-2, as follows: 

Number of cities and towns: cities 21, towns 325. 346 
Number of public schoois, 6,090 

Increase for the year, 89 
Number of persons in the State between ths ages of 

5 and 16, May1,1881, 821,877 

Increase for the year, 8, 697 
Number of pupils of all ages in all the public schools 


verage membership 0: pu n e public 

schools for the year, A 265,442 


Increase for the year, "8, 41 
Average attendance in all the ‘public schools “ame 
Increase for the year, ° ° ° "2, 631 
Per cent. of attendance, based upon the average 


membership, . ° 
Number of children under 5 years of age attending 


Decrease of . 

Number of persons over 15 years of age dieniting 
Decrease of, 1,146 

Number of persons employed as teachers in the pub- 

Number of teachers req quired by ‘the public schools, 
Number of teachers > ae have attended normal 


schoo 
Nombor teachers who have graduated from’ nor- 


28,198 


verage wages meee per mon 
- e wages of female teachers | per month in the 

Number of high ech in high schools, | . . . 
es 

schoo $270,005.33 
Number 107, kept in 34 cities and 

towns. Number of teachers, 151. Whole number 


of pupils 11,214, males 9,207, females 2 ,007. Aver- 
age 5,915, "Number of evenings 2,668, Expense, 56,626.12! not 


x . 
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Amount raised by taxation for support of public 
schools, including only wages of warner, fuel, 


care of fires and school-rooms, . 4,144,722.42 

Increase for the year, . "$14,0 
Expense of supervision of public schools, . ° 168,196.91 
Amount expended in 1881-82 for erecting school- 

houses, 580,677.63 
Amount expended for alterations and perthanent im- 

provements in schooijhouses, . 262,188.66 
Amount expended for ordinary repairs of school- 

houses, 138,586.6 


Amount of voluntary contri butions for publie schoole, 5,221. 
Amount of local school-funds, the income of which 
can be appropriated only for the support of schools 
and academies, . $2, 170,006.75 
Income of local funds appropriated to schools and 
academies, 112,307.02 
Income of fands appropriated for public schools at 
the cones * of the towns, as ~~ us revenue, tax 
218,177.45 
d to cities and towns 


on dogs, etc., 
Income of State school-fand | 

in aid of public schools for the school-year, 1881-82, 69,349.94 
Aggregate returned as expended upon public schools 

alone, exclusive of expanse of repairing and erect- 


ing school-houses 4,899,670.64 
Of the above, to each child in the State between five 
and fifteen years of age, . 15.24 


Including in the aggregate above, the expense of re- 
pairing and erecting school houses, the sum is 5,881,123.54 
To each child in the State between _ ages of five 


and fifteen years, 18,29-9 
Percentage a valuation of 1881 appro priated for pub- 
lic schools, including only wages of teachers, fuel, 
care of fires and school-rooms (2,51-100 mills). 
Percentage of valuation of 1881 appropriated for 
public schools, including all the items in the last 
aggregate above (3¢ mills). 
Number of academies, . 
Whole number of students for the year, . — ° 9 151 
Amount of tuition paid, . $451,846 02 
Number of private schools, ° 
Whole number attending for the year, ° ° 20,714 


Estimated amount of tuition, . > F $319,657.50 
In addition to the amount paid for public schools, Massa- 
chusetts expended in 1882: 


For the deafanddumb, . é $37,000.00 
blind, . ‘ 80,000 00 
idiotic, . 17.500 00 


** children at primary ‘school, Monson, 52,000.00 

‘* boys at reform schol, Westboro, 32,500 00 

girls at industrial schoo), Lancaster, 14,000.00 
—— — $183,000.00 


DRIFT. 


—If Dr. Hewitt, of the Health Board of Minnesota, say 
truly, that the average death-rate among young children in the 
new Northwest is almost equal to the tenement-house purga- 
tory of the Eastern cities, it is high time that the school au- 
thorities were intrusted with the power to keep contagious 
diseases outside the school-house. One of the melancholy re- 
sults of the ignorance and superstition of multitudes of our 
immigrant population in this region, is the stolid prejudice 
against vaccination and preventives of other maladies espe- 
cially destructive to children, Man must be lifted out of the 
slough of bodily disease, discomfort, and abuse by lifting the 
brain into the realm of accurate knowledge of the fearful 
world of natural forces amid which his life is cast, — a world 


that can easily be made a hell or a heaven as he has intelligence 
and character to adjust it in the daily conduct of life, 


— For several months past a great excitement has been 
raised by a portion of the New York city press concerning the 
unreasonable demands of the course of study in the common 
schools. All the well-known changes have been rung on the 
‘cramming’ of children and consequent destruction of life 
and health, and under cover of this new cloud of dust, the old 
guard has charged along the whole line and let off its usual 
volleys of vituperation against public education. The School 
Board of the city has taken up these charges and appointed a 
committee to investigate. The result is a thorough conviction 
that the course of study is not oppressive, and that, with some 
changes providing for the oral teaching of grammar, and the 
enjoyment of more freedom in the adaptation of the curricu- 
lum, and the use of special methods, the schools will go on as 
before. Of course, if multitudes of our well-to-do people in- 
sist on cramming their children’s lives, out of school, with 
every sort of excitement, any course of study that means 
work will be oppressive. The schools may retire until they 
only fill a little corner of child-life and the claims of the world 
may flow in to fill the gap until education is sufficiently ele- 


men to satisfy the most strenuous protector. But is it 
not well for sensible people to adjust the life of their children 
to the schooling which is to be their outfit for the future ? 


- — One day, at the late gathering of teachers in St. Paul, we 


8,987 | inferred from the eloquent Jeremiad of a fervent apostle of 


industrial education, that the boys and girls of that section 
were likely to prove a dead failure. But we were reassured by 
a smart graduate of a village school, who appeared every morn- 
ing at one o’clock, in the train, with his basket of ‘‘ sundries,’”’— 
his sister keeping a fruit-stand, both supporting their parents, 
already the owners of a horse and express-wagon. On the 
last Sunday morning of the year we saw another of these im- 


34.82 | heciles, a rosy-cheeked girl of 15,.who had walked five miles, 


with the thermometer four degrees below zero, to be admitted 


605 | to the membership of the Congregational Church. In thesame 


town we stumbled against a promising professor of natural 
science who, a dozen years ago, appeared at the door of the 
State Normal School, with his hat tipped back and his hands 


in his pockets, ms ‘*T want to come to this schooi.’’ So 
we felt that, after all, pluck and grit and American push are 


buried in the graves of the Pioneers, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy’s Hanpy-Boox; or, What to Do, and 
How to Do It. By Daniel C. Beard. With more than 300 
illustrations by the author. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 

This is really a practical American boy’s book, and shows 
just what every boy wants to know about the sports, amuse- 
ments, and games adapted to the four seasons of the year. 
For spring the author opens with kites of many kinds and 
shapes ; novel modes of fishing, home-made fishing-tackle, 
showing how to stock and keep a fresh-water aquarium, how 
to keep aquatic plants in the house or flower-garden, how to 
stock, keep, and collect for a marine aquarium. For summer 
sports the author tells the boys how to make watch-guards, 
whip-lashes, timber-hitches, etc., the tin and modern water- 
telescope, the dredge, tangle, and trawl for fishing, home-made 
boats, novelties in soap-bubbles, Fourth-of-July balloons, how 
to camp out without a tent, how to collect and preserve birds’ 
eggs and nests, how to rear wild birds, how to make home-made 
hunting apparatus, blow-guns, elder guns, etc. For the autumn 
he treats of traps, trapping, dogs, practical taxidermy, and tells 
how every boy may become a decorative artist. For the win- 
ter Mr. Beard treats of snowball warfare, snow-houses and 
statuary, sleds, chair-sleighs, snow-shoes, skates, ice-boats, 
and winter-fishing. He also names and explains a great vari- 
ety of in-door amusements, Bric-4 brac, puppet-shows, magic- 
lanterns, kaleidoscopes, dolls, whirligigs, home-made masquer- 
ade and theatrical costumes. The book is based upon persona! 
experiences and experiments, and is copiously illustrated and 
bound in a most attractive style. Every boy will find in this 
book much to develop a love for harmless amusement, and 
stimulate him to a healthy activity of both mind and body. 


Text-Boox or GeoLtoey. By Archibald Geikie, director-gen- 
eral of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Scotland; director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
London; lately {manera of Geology and Mineralogy (Mur- 
ehison) in the University of Edinburgh. With illustrations. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $7 50. 


The method of treatment in this great standard text-book is 
that found admirably adapted by the author to give the stu- 
dent a thorough knowledge of the principles of the science, 
and at the same time a familiarity with and interest in its de- 
tails, in his instruction in the University of Edinburgh. His 
aim is to widen the vision of the student, by indicating to him 
that while the principles of the science remain uniform, they 
are made clearer by a broad study of the rocks of all lands. 
The student wiil find in the pages of this work a stimulus to 
explore nature for himself, and to search with enthusiasm for 
new truths and new facts in this progressive science. The 
work is admirably arranged in Six Books, treating of the Cos- 
mical Aspects of Geology, Geognosy, an investigation of the 
Materials of the Earth’s Substance, Dynamical Geology, Geo- 
tectonic (structural) Geology, or the Architecture of the Earth’s 
Crust; Palwontological Geology, Stratigraphical Geology, and 
Physiogaphical Geology. From the foregoing it will be seen 
that Mr. Geikie traces our planet from the earliest beginnings 
of its separate existence, through its various stages of growth, 
down to the present condition of things; so that under the sev- 
eral heads we have presented the entire scientific aspects of 
the earth, as known to-day. Mr. Geikie writes like a practical 
teacher, and makes his points clearly, and the abundant illus- 
trations found throughout the text make this book one of the 
most available for students for real use in the study of the sci- 
ence. Appended is a list of authors quoted or referred to, and 
a very complete alphabetical index for handy reference. The 
book is a royal octavo of over 950 pages, and substantially 
bound. It is a valuable contribution to scientific study. 


GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY. By the author of Silent Tom. 
“V.L. F.” series. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. Price, $1.25. 


The series of which this volume is the third issue has al- 
ready achieved a remarkable popularity. Grandmother Nor- 
mandy deals more directly with some of the vital points of 
Christianity than either of its predecessors, and shows how 
the bitter things in every one’s experience may be turned to 
good and lasting account. It teaches that life lived selfishly is 
a curse; but that giving sympathy, love, help, and hope to 
others makes one grow grandly strong, and fits one for great 
things in the hereafter. It shows that to one who works ear- 
nestly and conscientiously life is a vast, undiscovered country, 
full of marvels, attainments, golden opportunities, and indus- 
tries, rich with mines of unexplored thought, aud bright with 
usefulness. * The character of Grandmother Normandy, stern, 
relentless, and unforgiving, almost to the last, is strongly 
drawn. The book is written in an entertaining style, and 
without any flagging of interest from the first chapter to 
the last. 


A History or Woop-ENGRAVING. By George E. Woodberry. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & 


Mr. Woodberry has presented a view of the development of 
wood-engraving which will be of the greatest service to culti- 
vated readers interested in that art. Beginning with the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, when the newly-discovered 
art was applied to the preparation of rude prints representing 
scenes from the Scriptures and the lives of the saints, as well 
asto the manufacture of playing-cards, the author traces its 
progress in Holland, Germany, France, Italy, and England. 
He describes the manner in which it was employed in further- 
ance of the great work of the Renaissance in the production of 
the “* Block Books,”’ by means of which common manuscripts 


the art of printing from movable type was perfected, and, later, 
in the pictorial illustration of printed books. He explains 
how the full capacities of wood-engraving as a mode of artistic 
expression were discovered by Albert Diirer; how it was ele- 
vated to the rank of an independent art by the genius of Hol- 
bein; how it declined and became extinct in the early part of 
the eighteenth century; how it was revived by Bewick; and 
how it has gradually reached a scope of influence in the pres- 
ent day, especially in this country, which makes its usefulness 
far greater than at any previous period. In the course of the 
narrative Mr. Woodberry expounds the laws and details the 
processes of the art, as these were gradually evolved by the in- 
creasing experience, skill, and insight of the artists, and gives 
instructive and entertaining accounts of the masterpieces of 
eminent engravers, and of wood-cuts which are of special in- 
terest as illustrating the condition of the art at different times. 
The book contains ninety engravings, many of them copied 
from old and famous prints, and are of the most curious 
character. 


Tue Lire anp Letrers oF Francis Lizper. Edited by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. With Portrait. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Price, $3.00. 

This superb volume contains extracts from the diary, and 
copious correspondence of the late distinguished Dr. Francis 
Lieber, who was born in Berlin March 18, 1800, and whose 
boyhood was full of activity and deeds of daring. As a boy he 
was famous as a gymnast. He was an ardent lover of his 
country, hated the French, and at the age of thirteen swore to 
assassinate Napoleon. The story of his campaign of 1815 is 
told by himself, and is of thrilling interest. After going 
through the Waterloo campaign he returned to Berlin and 
resumed his studies, and became a pupi! and disciple of Jahn, 
and an earnest lover of freedom. Shortly afterward he was 
thrown into prison for his political sentiments, and the chief 
evidence against him was several songs of liberty he had written. 
He was confined several months, and discharged without trial, 
but was refused permission to pursue his studies in Prussian 
universities. He went to Jena, where he took his degrees in 
1820, and subsequently pursued his studies at Halle and Dres- 
den. He took part in the Greek Revolution, and his experi- 
ences are fully recorded in his ‘‘ Journal in Greece,’’ published 
in Leipsic in 1823. He soon went to Rome, and there made 
the acquaintance of Neibuhr, in whose family he lived a year, 
as a tutor to his son. Oa his return to Berlin he was again 
arrested and imprisoned in the bastile of Koepnik on account 
of his political opinions, but was released through the influ- 
ence of Neibuhr, and abandoned his native land in 1825, spend- 
ing one year in London, and in 1527 came to the United States 
and became a naturalized citizen. He lived in Boston for five 
years, working upon the Encyclopedia Americana, which he 
published in thirteen volumes. He subsequently resided in New 
York and Philadelphia. In 1835 he was appointed professor of 
History and Political Economy of South Carolina College, at 
Columbia, S. C., where he prepared and published the three 
great works of his life, The Manual of Pobitical Ethics (1838), 
Legal and Political Hermeneutics (1839), and Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government (1851). In 1856 he resigned his position in 
South Carolina and became a professor in Columbia College, 
New York, in which position he remained until his death, 
which occurred in October, 1872. He published many works 
besides those mentioned, which attracted public attention. 
His political writings are still held in high estimation by all 
publicists, and all scholars of this country will value this vol- 
ume of his diary and correspondence. It is issued in excellent 
style by Messrs. Osgood & Co. 


Tae CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BUSINESS 
MaNvUAL. Designed for use in Schools, Academies, Com- 
mercial Colleges, and Counting-houses. By John Groes- 
beck, Principal of the Crittenden Commercial College, and 
author of Practical ae New Revised and En- 
larged Edition. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Bro. Price, $1.35. 
To teachers, for examination, $1.00. 


One of the criticisms made by practical mercantile and com- 
mercial business men on the public schools is that the young 
men and women who graduate from them have no real prac- 
tical knowledge of arithmetic, or at least little that makes them 
efficient helpers in the counting-room. In cities and large 
towns many go directly from the schools to some kinds of busi- 
ness, and such pupils need a knowledge of business-forms and 
calculations. This commercial text-book furnishes the forms, 
nature, and usages of a large variety of business pursuits. In 
addition to the rules involved in most ordinary calculations 
this work gives the short methods employed by experts in the 
best business-houses. A knowledge of these, with the thorough 
drill to secure readiness, rapidity, and accuracy, are what is 
needed. Mr. Groesbeck, from an experience of a quarter of a 
century, knows how to present all commercial topics; and this 
book meets a want for students fitting for business-life. The 
business-forms and the detailed information given as to their 
proper use makes this work invaluable to the commercial 
schools, and also a valuable reference-book in the counting- 
room. It is a well-made book, red edges, and a very substan- 
tial binding. 


Stonizs or Discovery. Told by Discoverers. By Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Roberts ed Price, $1 00. . 


It is not exaggerating to say that Rev. Mr. Hale is the best 
short story-writer of this generation, and possibly of any period 
in the world’s history. This volume brings to boys and girls 
of average intelligence the stories of discovery in such form as 


were reproduced and distributed among the the people before 


to make them real sources of information. They are written 
in Mr, Hale’s best style, and cannot fail to arouse in young 


readers an interest in the wide range of narrative literature 
open to them for the centuries of the past. The topics of this 
book are: “The First Voyages of Columbus,” “Da Gama and 
the East,’’ ‘* Magellan and the Pacific,” “ Sir Francis Drake,’’ 
“The Atlantic Coast,’ ‘‘ Voyages in the Pacific,”’ The 
Northwest Passage,’’ ‘‘ The Source of the Nile,” ‘“‘ The Mouth 
of the Niger,” ‘‘ West cf the Mississippi,” and ‘* The Antarc- 
tic Continent.” Such books as this should bein every library, 
public and private, where the young get books to read. They 
will do great good. 


oM OF IRELAND. From the 
Great Britain. With five 

maps and appendices. By Charles George Walpole, M.A., 

Barrister-at-law, author of A Rubric of the Common Law. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a timely volume, and is a successful attempt to bring 
before the general reader an outline of the leading features of 
the history of Ireland, down to the time when that country 
ceased to be a separate kingdom, at the commencement of the 
present century. The author well remarks that since the 
union of the two parliaments, Irish history has become inex- 
tricably blended with the history of Great Britain, and any at- 
tempt to relate it would entail a task of far greater magnitude, 
and one beyond the scope of a popular work. The opening 
chapter is devoted to the condition of the early Irish prior to 
the arrival of St. Patrick in the year 432, from which time the 
Irish nation may be properly said to date. There are eviden- 
ces that when St. Patrick arrived in Ireland, fire-worship ex- 
isted, introduced by the Phoenician colonists, ‘‘ when the phallic 
dances sped around the venerated pillar-stones, and the Druids, 
priests of the sun, offered human sacrifices on the huge altar- 
stones.” A trace of serpent-worship still survives in the le- 
gend of the expulsion of the snakes from Ireland by St. Patrick. 
The book contains five maps, presenting the condition of Ire- 
land at different periods, and is a valuable contribution to the 
popular historical literature of the present time. 


Frenca Syntax. On the basis of Edouard Mitzoer. By 
James A. Harrison, professor of Modern Languages in 
Washington and Lee University; author of History of Spain, 
editor of Beowulf, Selections from Heine, etc. Philadel- 
phia: John E. Potter & Co. 

For a class of students whose philological training and aspi- 
rations lead them to desire to fully understand the construc- 
tion of the French language as written or printed, this work 
on French Syntaz will be found invaluable. It is by no means 
a text-book of grammar, but is primarily a syntax. The plan 
of the work is indicated by the order of topics treated,—first, 
Phonology; second, Etymology; with a brief Historical Gram- 
mar, and a Table of Irregular Verbs, which portion of the 
book is introductory to the study of Syntax, in which the au- 
thor follows strictly the lines of Miatzner, and begins with the 
Simple Sentence in all its varied modifications; passing next to 
the Compound and the Complex Sentence, with their varieties 
and modifications; and explaining, lastly, the Arrangement of 
Words in the Sentence and of Sentences in the Period. The 
parallelism between French and Latin is kept constantly in 
view, and is illustrated by many examples. It is a book for 
the real student and genuine teacher, — scholarly, and thor- 
oughly comprehensive iu character. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The first of the promised lists of books for the use of stu- 
dents and amateurs is begun in The Critic (now a weekly) of 


Jan. 20. It covers the department of theology, and has been 
prepared by Dr. Schaff and the Rev. Francis Brown. 


— Mrs. E. C. Franklin has succeeded to the management of 
the Chicago publishing business of S. R. Winchell & Co., 
though the name of the firm (S. R. W. & Co.) remains un- 
changed. Mrs, F. has a peculiar fitness for this new position, 
having been chief clerk in the Chicago offices of two of the 
largest New-York publishing houses for nearly twelve years 


past. She will put new enterprise into the business, and severa! 
new publications will appear in the course of a year. 


— The New Edition of Hawthorne’s Works which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, have just begun, has excited a kind and 
amount of interest which constitutes a most auspicious omen 
of the success of the enterprise. The fame of Hawthorne 
manifestly grows with every passing year; the appreciation of 
his great and charming qualities as a writer more nearly ap- 
proaches the estimate which the most sagacious critics have 
long held concerning them. One of these critics, some years 
since, remarked: “It may be pretty safely said that, of all 
American authors who have yet made a name, none is more 
likely than Hawthorne to rise steadily higher as criticism be- 


comes more appreciative and exact, and at last to stand 7 
as do Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, and the few primates of the 
world of letters,’’ 


— Pseudonyms of Authors, including Anonyms and Initial- 
isms; by John Edward Haynes ; New York, 1883. This is 
one of the most important and convenient publications for stu- 
dents and readers of literature that has been prepared during 
the past year. The work contains the true names for nearly 
5,000 noms-de-plumes of writers, and should be in every library 
in the land, public and private. To librarians, edi teach- 
ers, and all who desire to know about the authors of their 
books, it is indispensable, and of daily interest and usefulness 
t» all readers. It is a beautiful book, printed on heavy, super- 
calendered paper (24x34), bound in eights; English pebble 
cloth, beveled edges, uncut, gilt top; and forwarded free from 


transit charges, on receipt of price, $1.25. Address, John 
Edward Haynes, 78 Nassau street, New York city. 
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Jan. 25, 1883. 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr. Edison’s patents now number 396, the most ever 
granted to one man. 

— A. H.{Fetterolf, vice-president of Girard Coll., Philadel- 
phia, has been chosen president to succeed the late Dr. Allen. 


— The Rev. D. H. Carroll, D.D., publisher of the Baltimore 
Methodist, has given $10,000 towards the Centenary Endow- 
ment Fund of Dickinson College, 

— Miss M. C. Thomas, of Baltimore, M.D., has won at the 
University of Zurich the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
summa cum laude, the highest honor ever granted there. 


— As a memorial of his son, the late Barclay Jermain, Esq , 
of Albany, N. Y., his father, James B. Jermain, Esq., has en- 
dowed the pea | of Natural Theology, in Williams 
Coll., with the sum of $50,000, 

— Eliza Sproat Turner affirms that the schools of Philadel- 
phia are in a deplorable condition through party politics and 
false economy. She thinks it a disgrace that a saloon-keeper 
should be a member of the school board. 


— Rachel L. Bodley, one of the school directors of Phila- 
delphia, gave a “ five o'clock tea”’ to the ninety-two lady teach- 
ers of her section and a number of ladies and gentlemen prom. 
nently identified with the cause of education in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

— Miss Lilian pe of the Boston Traveller has an ex- 
cellent paper on ‘* The Introduction of Women into Journal- 
ism.’’ Miss Whiting is competent to speak on this topic, as 
her chosen profession is journalism, although of a family of 
teachers. 

— Prest. Angell of Boston has enrolled 91 ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
with 10,000 members, a work carrying among the little people 
the principles of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Do the children understand these things ? ell, 
we know one five-year-old who, when asked what his bright 

It star meant, answered with great promptness, ‘‘ It means, 

or mercy’s sake don’t step on a bug.” 

— James T. Field used to tell this story of Dr. Channing: 
‘*The reverend doctor and the medical doctor were both at a 
party in Boston one evening, and some one being taken ill, the 
man of medicines, Dr. Walter Channing, was summoned. The 
servant entered the room where the brothers were seated, and 
said, ‘Dr. Channing is wanted.’ ‘Which Dr. Channing ?’ 
said Walter, the physician; ‘the one who preaches, or the one 
who practices ?’ 

— Miss Helen Magill in reply toa critic says: ‘‘ In 1869, the 
year in which I entered college, I found in my first alma mater, 
Swarthmore College, greater advantages in my own depart. 
ment of the classics than I could —_ have found in the 
Pennsylvania Univ., whose classical grade certainly was, and 
I fear still is, extremely low. If, after completing my college 
course, I was driven to cold climates to continue my work, it 
was because I sought in Boston, not what Pennsylvania would 
not, but what she could not give; and, if I went further, to 
England, there also 1 found work,—not such as Harvard would 
not give to women, but such as she did not offer to men.”’ 

— Miss Harriet N. Morris, of Ohio, a graduate of Marietta 
Coll., is in Brooklyn, N.Y., doing good to 1,500 children. She 
has 26 female teachers under her, and que $1,800 a year for 
her services,—about $1,000 less than male principals are paid 
in the surrounding schools. Her institution is a sort of modi- 
fied kindergarten, object-teaching being chiefly relied on, 
though the pupils are older than most of the attendants on 
kindergartens, averaging from 11 to 15 years of age. Boys and 
girls are alike received. Education is made really amusing 
without diminishing its practical efficiency. The whole enter- 
prise is the result of Miss Morris’s genius, and it is evident 
that at least one woman has found her vocation, and made it. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLorapo. — Prof. G. G. Goldrick, who died recently at 
Denver, was one of Colorado’s pioneer citizens, and the first 
public and Sunday-school teacher of Denver. He was born 
in Sligo, Ireland, in 1833; was educated in the Univ. at Dub- 
lin, and afterward in Columbia Coll., New York. After en- 
gaging in school-teaching for some time, and in the book-pub- 
lishing business in Cincinnati, O., he came to Denver, and in 
the fall of 1859 established the first public school and first Sab- 
bath-school in Colorado, and for the past twenty-three years 
has been called a pioneér, an educator, and an able journalist, 
— has devoted his efforts to the educational interests of 

enver. 


DELAWARE, — The colored people of the State have 46 
schools, which they support almost entirely themselves. 


Daxora. — J. C. Collister has been elected supt. of schools | gre 


for Hughes Co. It is but a short time since Mr. C. had re- 
signed his position as supt. of schools at Attica, O., to take up 
his abode in the West, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 

lowa.—The teachers of the State of Lowa raised over $600 
for the rebuilding of Prof. Buck’s home, destroyed by the 
Grinnell cyclone.——There were six applicants only for State 
certificates at the recent session of the State Board at Cedar 
Falls. Either Iowa teachers do not as yet highly esteem the 
law, or fear the examination and desire to see how the pio- 
neers fare.——Prest. and Mrs. Gilchrist of the State Normal 
School gave the members of the State Teachers’ Assoc. a grand 
reception at the State normal buildings. A free sleigh-ride 
to the school, two miles away from the city, an elegant ban- 
quet, opportunity to inspect this grand institution, and “‘ flow 
of soul and feast of reason’’ made a memorable occasion. 

The late meeting of the State Assoc. was the largest, most 
harmonious and most enthusiastic of all the 27 that have been 
held. The Assoc. pledged itself to aid in enforcing the pro- 
hibitory amendment; resolved against the importation of crim- 
inal children from the large cities; resolved ia favor of national 
aid for educating the South; — Supt. H. Sabin of Clin- 
ton as delegate to the National Assoc.; appointed committees 
of confere of college professors and cit supts. to establish 
a uniform standard of admission to the State Univ. and col- 
leges. The various sections also took action looking toward 
decided improvement in the quality of the work to done. 
Prof, Hull, professor of drawing in the normal school, had a 
fine exhibit of work done by his classes, The Marshalltown 


schools also made a good industrial exhibit. The constitution | grea 


of State Teachers’ Assoc. is to be revised. Co. Supt. Spear of 
Marshall Co. was elected president; Supt. L. W. Parish, of 
Des Moines, as a member of ex. com.; Prin, J, M. De Armond, 


of Davenport, secretary; and Supt. Lewis treasurer of Assoc. 

Supt. Bingham of Cedar Falls was a host in himself as the host 

of the Assoc. In this he was ably supported by the hospitable 

same of Cedar Falls and professors and students of State 
orm 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOI8. — The examination for the State certificate will 
occur this year at Chicago, Dixon, Peoria, Normal, Camp 
Point, Springfield, Champaign, and Centralia. The dates will 
be Aug. 21-4. The announcement now being sent out by 
Supt. Raab, the first circular of his administration, makes sev- 
e reyes | changes of the rules of previous years. The work in Theory 
and Art of Teaching will be limited to Wickersham’s Methods of Instruc- 
tion, and an essay upon some topic concerning Pestalozzi. When the can 
didate sends in his credentials he must choose one out of each of the fol- 
lowing three groups, and he cannot afterward change to make his exam- 
ination upon any other : Group 1, Algebra and Geometry ; Group 2, 
Chemistry and Astronomy; Group 3, English Literature, to be limited to 
general examination concerning American writers of history, and a spe- 
cial examination upon the Conquest of Granada, by Irving; Latin to be 
limited to the first four books of Cesar and the firat two books of Virgil, 
questions upon grammatical principles involved in the passages trans- 
lated, and Latin compositions; German to be limited this year to transla- 
tions from German into English and English into German, and Schbiiler’s 
William Tell, with questions on German grammar. Next year Theory 
and Art of Teaching will be limited to Payne’s lectures on teaching, and 
an essay on Horace Mann; English literature will be questions on the 
American poets, and a special examination upon Longfellow’s *‘ Evan 
line;” Latin will be grammar-work, translation from a into Latin, 
Cicero’s Oratio prolege Manilia, and the sixth book of irgil; German 
will be grammar-work, translation from English, and Goethe's /phigenie 
4 Tauris. Geography, Botany, Physiology, Zodlogy, and Philosophy 
will have an hour each, and the other subjects two, and in making up the 
average of the examination the subject having double time will receive 
double weight. The other conditions of the examination are essentially 
as heretofore. No set form of evidence is required to prove moral char- 
acter, but it must be proven. Twenty-one months is made the minimum 
of teaching, and good character the applicant's declaration 
of time is accepted. Success iu teaching must be shown by competent 
udges, and those that have before tried examination must show that be- 

= — teaching have been good since their previous credentials were 
obtain 

The supplementary State examination, provteuts announced in this 
column, was held in the State Supt’s. office Dec. 26. Sixteen candi- 
dates presented themselves to make up their work on one or more subjects 
not previously done, and the following eleven were successful: Edward 
Bangs, Byron G. Burbank, H. J, Klein, John A. om W. E. Lebr, 
8. T. Adams, J. W. Troger, Olive E. Coffren, Mary E. Brolliar, and J. H. 
Coonradt. The papers were marked by the committee who served at the 
ee exawination of last August, with the exception of Mr. Smith, who 
did not put in an appearance. 

The Normal Univ. contest occurred Dec, 21. The question debated was, 
‘Resolved, That the President of the United States should be elected by 
direct vote of the people. The Philadelphians supported the affirmative. 


The Wrightonian victors were Nathan A. Harvey and Wm. R. Heath on | raj 


debate, Minnie M. Milligan on iustrumental music; the Philadelphians 
were Carrie E. Smith and Mary E. Hubbard on Paper, e E. Barr on 
Vocal Music, and D. W. Reid on Oration, This awarding of honors gave 
the Philadelphians the victory by ove point. 


State Editor, Lovis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 

Kansas.—In Atchison schools they have been doing much 
to eradicate the evil of tardiness, as may be easily seen by the 
following figures: Enrollment in 1880, 1,846, average attend- 
ance 1,048, cases of tardiness 5,720; enrollment in 1881 2,180, 
average attendance 1,529, tardiness 842; enrollment in 1882 
2,310, average attendance 1,943, cases of tardiness 323. ‘The 
record this year would excell all 

The following is a list of the Co, Supts., for 1883-4: 
Allen, J. E. Henderson, Lyon, J. E. Klock, 
Anderson, M. H. Wood, arion, W. 8. Zercher, 
Atchison, A. J. Drew, Marshall J. T. Penoe, 
Barbour, A. Alline, McPherson, J. A. Myers, 
Barton, C. C. Wolf, Miami, E. H, Jackson, 
Bourbon, H. Frankenberger, Mitchell, M. J. Wilcox, 
Brown, L. H. Smyth, G. B. Leslie, 
Butler, J. W. Shirely Morris, A. G. Campbell, 
Chase, Miss Mary KE. Hunt, Nemaha, J. A. Amos, 
Chautauqua, J. F. Bradley, Neosho, C. M. Light, 
Cherokee, Miss Sallie Hutsell, Ness, N. G. Carpenter, 
Clay, B. F. Merten, Norton, Samuel Means, 
Cloud, W. T. Root, Osage, H. K. McConnell, 
Coffey, J. C. Gray 
Cowley, Alex. H. Limerick, 
Crawford, P. J. Leitzell, 
Davis, J. A. Truex, Phillips, C. A. Le 
Dickinson, D. D. Hornady, 
Doniphan, H. F. Hanes, 
Douglas, J. C. Banta, 
Edwards, Jas. Ferguson, Reno, E. L. Jewell, 
Elk, A. W. Kirby, Republic, J. M. Lawrence, 
Kilis, W.L. Fuller, Rice, J. K. Farrar, 
Ellsworth, J. A. Hopkin, 7: J. H, Lee, 


Rawlins, 8. E. Maxon, 


Ford, John Whitaker, 8, J. B. Clark, 
Franklin, H. F. Ellis, Russell, J. B. Corbett, 
Graham, J. H. Mullaney, Saline, L. A. Da 


Green wood, Miss Georgiana Daniels, Sedgwick, B. D. Hammond, 
Harper, 8. A. Vankirk, Shawnee, John McDonald, 
Harvey, H. C. McQuiddy, Sheridan, D, E, Barnes, 
Jackson, Cyrus W. Noble, Smith, D. H. Fleming, 
Jefferson, H. Folsom, Stafford, J. A. Steelman, 
Jewell, E. D. Smith, Sumner, J. V. Ratliffe, 
Johnson, F. H. Taylor, o, W. O. Barnes, 
Kingman, H. Jones, Wabaunsee, Matt. Thomson, 
Labette, Mra. A. C. Baker, Washington, H. C. Robinson, 


Leavenworth, L. J. Morgan, Wilson, J. H. Viiet, 
Lincoln, H. B. Harris, Woodson, Miss Lizzie J. Stephenson. 
Linn, Geo. W. Jones, Wyandotte, Clarence J, Smith. 


LovIsIANA, — Mr, Paul Tulane’s idea is to give this State a 
at college with a free scholarship for a youth from each 
parish of the State, and from each ward of the city of New 
Orleans, and to endow it so handsomely as to make it the rich- 
est institution of the sort in the whole South. There is a seri- 
ous hitch, however. He naturally desires to have the property 
given by him for this purpose exempted from taxation, and it 
is feared that it cannot be done without first amending the 
State Constitution. 

There are 135 cadets in attendance at the university at Baton 
Rouge. ——Louisiana has a school population of 290,036,—New 
Orleans contributing 61,456 to this number. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The lecture of Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Taz JouR- 
NAL, at the State Teachers’ Assoc. in St. Paul, was eloquent, 
instructive, and entertaining. The Doctor made hosts of 
warm friends, 

Prof. O. V. Tousley, at present consul at Trieste, Austria, 
has resigned his position as a member of the Board of Regents 
of the Univ., and his place is filled by the election of J. C. Gil- 
fillan. Permission is asked by certain religious associations to 
erect buildings on the Univ. campus to be used for homes for 
those who desire toattend the Univ. This is a desirable move 
if it will prevent the building up of denominational colleges. 
Permission was granted Prof. Hall to accept the offer of the 
United States geologist for vacation work. Leave of absence 
for two years for study in Germany and elsewhere was granted 
Prof. J. Clarke at his request, the leave to commence next June. 

rts his schools in a very and satisfactory condition. 
PeThe Mankato Normal School is full. The attendance is 


ter than ever before. 
The Ladies’ Hall of Carleton Coll. has recently been com- 


leted, at a total cost of $60,000. A similar hall is now needed 
a the young men of the Coll, 
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State Editor, B. Jomnson, North Carolina. 


Micuiean.—The winter term of Hillsdale Coll. opens with 
360 students, including, of course, the preparatory school and 
infant class. ——Prin. 8. G. Miller, of the Union School, Grand 
Rapids, and Miss Florence E. Cushman, assistant principal of 
the same school, were lately married at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, in Niles. Miss Cushman is the fourth 
lady teacher in the Grand Rapids schools that has been mar- 
ried during the last two weeks.——Prof. Victor C. Vaughn, of 
the University, has been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Health. Dr. Wm. H. Davis has been appointed 
resident surgeon of the Homceopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor. 

The Univ. authorities expect before long to introduce 
electric lights upon the campus, in University Hall and the 
new Library. The expense will be some $7,000. The resigna- 
tions of Sec. Bennett and Treas. Tolchard have been accepted 
by the regents, and a committee appointed to recommend suit- 
able successors for these important offices. Mr. Bennett has 
been steward of the university for thirteen years. —— Gov. 
Begole, in his inaugural message, recommends the needs of 
the Dniversity to the consideration of the legislature. He does 
not venture to specify them. It is‘new ground for him.——A 
new chair of Gynecology has just been established in the 
Homeopathic Coll. by the regents. 

Prin. John F. Nichols, the first principal of the Ann Arbor 
Union School, and well known throughout the State, died in 
Ann Arbor, Jan. 14, aged 62. He was born in Onondaga Co., 
N. Y.. received his education in Ogden, subsequently taught in 
Lima, and in Oberlin, O. In 1844 he came to Washtenaw Co., 
and later tothis city. He was for a time principal of the Bishop 
School in Detroit. 

‘* The new departure’’ at the State Normal School, Sena, 
—J. P. Vroman, principal,—has been practically abandoned as 
a failure, and the most ardent advocates of the plan among 
the faculty are now using paid assistants to teach the classes 
which they have not the time to teach themselves, The school 
is again on the high road to prosperity. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo, 

Missourt.—Prof. W. E. Coleman was sworn into the office 
of State Supt. of public schools on the morningof Jan.8. Dr. 
R. D. Shannon left Jefferson City that evening for Louisiana, 
Mo., where he now has charge of the high school. Dr. Shan- 
non was State Supt. for eight years, and under his supervision 
the schools of Missouri have made wouderful advancement in 
an and the standard of the teachers has been materially 

se 


Missouri’s productive school fund is now about $9,400,000,— 
said to be second to none in the Union. Governor Crittenden 
speaks in the highest terms of the management of the State 
school, and cougratulates the ple on the general interest 
taken in them. The State educationally is now ready to move 
to the front. The legislature now in session will make some 
material changes in our school law. Just what these changes 
will be we cannot say. 

Your correspondent resigned the office of County Comr. of 
Schools in Cape Girardeau Co., and the oon of the 
Cape Girardeau city schools, to accept the chief clerkship in 
the State supt’s office. Prof. T. M. Wilson has been commis- 
sioned by Gov. Crittenden to fill the vacancy in the count 
office, and the Cape Girardeau Board of Ed. have elected Prof. 
W. J. Miller as principal of their schools. Prof. Miller is ably 
assisted by Misses Proctor, Belle Greene, May Greene, Jennie 
Hickman, Dora Sloan, Lillie Cramer, and Laura Cramer, 

State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 

NEBRASKA.—In connection with the proposed new building 
for Doane Coil., which is at Crete, Saline Co., some one pro- 

ses the removal of the college to Lincoln, twenty miles east. 

t is claimed that it and the State Univ. are the only institutions * doing 
real college work.’’ One being a State and the other a private institution 
they would sa a each other, and thereby raise the standard of 
scholarship and increase the effectiveness of each.—Mr. Fifield, a regent 
of the State Univ,, has been attending Johns Hopkius Univ. since Sept. 
Were all regents and members of boards of education equally progressive, 
the educational millenium would soon begin. 

Literary Notes, M. J. Merwille & Co., Crete, editors and pabitchees.ts 
a worthy periodical devoted to edacation in Nebraska.” Itseems to be 
improving under the new management, and is worthy of support.——Ne- 
braska seems destined to be, like Ohio, the land of colleges. There are: 
Brownell Hall (female sem.), Omaha Acad., Acad. of tne Sacred Heart, 
Creighton Coll. and the High School, Omaha; State Univ., Lincoln; 
Doane Coll., Crete; Gates Coll., Neligh ; Wesleyan Univ., Fullerton; 
Hastings Coll., Pawness City Acad., Neb. Conference Sem., York; Neb. 
Baptist Sem, Gibbon; Franklin Acad., Oakdale Sem, Episcopal Coll., 
Nebraska City; State Normal, Pera, besides several others whose names 
are unknown to us. —— The total of gifts to Doane Coll. the pe year is 
nearly $14,000. The college is worth, endowments included, $70.000, 


Norra CAROLINA.—Prof. E. P. Moses, the excellent su 
of the Goldsboro Graded School, is visiting the schools of the 
North.——Major Bingham of Bingham’s School, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting in the office of Taz JOURNAL, where 
teachers from home and abroad are so hospitably and gd 
received, has returned to his post of duty.——Dr. J. L. M. 
Carry is expected to deliver an address on the subject of 
** Education ”’ in Goldsboro and New Berne. 

A great many bills in relation to graded schools will be 
brought before the State Legislature just convened.——All the 
houses in New Berne are renting well, and there is a demand 
for more. The establishment of the graded school is said to 
be the cause. New pupils are rapidly coming into the graded 
school. Some pupils who have been attending the schools of 
Boston and Brooklyn for the past three months are being en- 
rolled.——-The people of the State are anxiously awaiting the 
outcome of the National Educational Aid movement. If a 

bill is passed, it will be the grandest and most statesman- 
ke legislation of our American Congress for years. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—A correspondent of the Montreal Ga- 
zette describes the educational system of Newfoundland as 
conducted rigidly on the denominational principle. Each re- 
ligious body receives an amount from the Government propor- 
tionate to its numbers. Separate boards of education in each 
district, and three school inspectors appointed by the Govern- 
ment respectively from the Church of England, Methodists, 
and Roman Catholics, emphasize this difference in faith. The 
annual education grant is $93,952. In 1881 there were 416 ele- 
mentary schools, with 24,292 pupils. In academies there were 
674 scholars, About one in every seven of the population is 
in attendance on the schools. 
State Editor, ToMiinson, Auburn, 

New Yor«.—Bradford Sherwood, of Richfield Springs Sem., 
has accepted the principalship of the Rome Free Acad., vice 
T. H. Roberts, resigued.——The young men of the Auburn 
High School have commenced issuing a paper entitied the A. 
R. Observer. They would be pleased to exchange with similar 
publications.——Prin. H. C. Kirk, of Phelps, has organized « 

ufacture of thermom 


stock company for the man eters on his 
new and improved plan, 
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It is understood that Dr. Albert B. Watkins, recently ap- 
inted inspector of teachers’ classes in the academies of the 
tate, will receive the Republican vote of the Legislature for 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr. As there is a large Democratic ma- 
jority, the vote can only prove complimentary; but, if it were 
possible to elect him, no better man could be chosen. 

The winter term of Lisle Acad. has opened with a good at- 
tendance, and the same faculty as in the fall, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. H. F. Squires in the place of Miss Parker —— 
Prof. F. M. Blakeslee has resigned his position as principal of 
the Blakeslee School, Harpersville, and is giving his entire 
time to the preparation of his University Algebra for the press. 
His work requires him to spend a part of his time at Hamilton, 

The iate report of Supt. B. B. Snow, of Auburn, to the 
Board of Ed., has attracted no little attention in regard to his 
position with reference to the Regents’ Examination. He rec- 
ommends that “‘the Regents’ Examinations, if continued, be 
made of secondary importance; that all requirements making 
the holding of a regents’ certificate a pre-requisite to promotion 
or graduation be annulled, and that no such examinations in 
future be allowed to interfere with the regular school work of 
classes who take no in such examinations. . . . I am con- 
fident,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the effort we have made to secure and 
maintain an honorable standing according to the regents’ esti- 
mate, has occasioned more clamor against “cramming” and 
overwork in the schools than all other causes combined.’’ 


Oxn1o. —W. C. Frazier, the teacher in Guernsey Co. who 
fatally stabbed two of his pupils in self-defense recently, has 
been a student at Muskingum Coll. He belongs to a highly 
respectable family, and has always borne a good reputation. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia has appropriated $15,000 for 
a city supt’cy of education.—A. H. Fetterholf has been 
elected president of Girard Coll. He was vice-president of it. 
——Seven prominent teachers have been elected to the State 
Legislature, and one to the New Jersey Lagislature. 

The thirtieth annual session of the Dauphin Co. Teachers’ 
Inst., held in Harrisburg, Dec. 18-22, was an unusually suc- 
cessful meeting; 340 teachers were in attendance daily during 
the week. The work was of a practical character, aod gave very 
general satisfaction. The day instructors were Hon. B. G. North 
TOP. Hon. E. A. A , and Prof. R. H. Sanford, Supt. of Schools, 
Middletown, N. Y. The following subjects were discussed: 
** How to Secure Attention in School Work;’’ ‘‘ What Practi- 
cal Uses can be Made of Newspapers and Magazines in School?”’ 
““What Constitutes Good School Government?” ‘‘ Mental 
Training Against Memorizing;”’ “‘ Is there not a Tendency to 
be too Practical in Our School Work ?” 


Tennesser.—Prof. J. W. Conger has resigned the supt’cy 
of the Humboldt schools and gone into business at Jackson. 
Prof. 8S. A. Mynderse, his assistant, succeeds him. Prof. Earl 
Grace takes Prof. Mynderse’s former place ——Prof. Chappell, 
president of McTyeire Inst. at McKenzie, expects to resign at 
the end of the first half-year and go to Texas. One hundred 
pupils are in attendance. Bethel Coll., at the same place, has 
an attendance of 74; Prof. Sherrod is president. ——Prof. 
Frank Smith, of Nashville, has in contemplation the estab!ish- 
ment of a first-class schoo! journal as an organ for the teachers 
of the Southern States.——The State Normal School, at Nash- 
ville, has about two hundred students; Dr. Eben Stearns is 
Carleton Mitchell now has charge of the 

h-school dept. of the Union City schools. 


West Virers1a. — Supt. Hawthorne, of Preston Co., has 
recently prepared an excellent course of ee for the schools 
of his county, which is being generally adopted therein. 
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winter weather. The classes numbered 13 graduates from the 


Virernra.— The annua! report of the Hampton Indian 
Schoo! shows 30 Indian girls and 54 Indian boys in attendance. 
The students made 2,000 pair of shoes and 75 sets gf harness, 
besides many other articles, during last year. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Hon. Hannibal Hamlin addressed the students of Colby 
Univ. recently on the “‘ Importance of Practice in Extempore 
Speaking.’’ At the conclusion of the address he presented to 
the college an oil-painting, a copy of the portrait of Christopher 
Columbus in the Naval Museum at Madrid, believed to be the 
most authentic likeness of the great discoverer. The portrait 
will be placed in the lib for the present. 

— Mr. L. B. Gardner, of New York, president of the Grain 
Warehousing Co. of New York, has given his native town, 
Mercer, additional land and a building for its library, and, in 
addition, one thousand dollars’ worth of books. The dedica- 
tion took place on New Year’s Day. 

— The average length of summer schools last year was 10 
weeks, an increase of 344 days during the 10 years; average 
length of winter schools, 11 weeks, 1 day, an increase of 1 
week, 1 day; average length of schools for the year, 21 weeks, 
1 day, an increase of 1 week, 4'¢ days; number of school dis- 
tricts in the State, 3,984, an increase of 123; number of school- 
houses in the State, 4,286, an increase of 418; estimated value 
of all school property, $3,070,326, an increase of $426,062; 
number of male teachers employed in summer, 286, an increase 
of 141; number employed in winter, 2,113, an increase of 243; 
number of female teachers employed in summer, 4,698; num- 
ber employed in winter, 2,587, an increase of 374; wages of 
male teachers per month, excluding board, $29.59, a decrease 
of $3.58; wages of female teachers per week, excluding board, 
$3.65, an increase of 5 cents; average cost of teachers’ board, 
$1.95, a decrease of 37 cents. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— There are now 477 men teachers in the State, and 3,117 
women, 82 less men, and 91 more women than were employed 
a year ago. The average man is paid $36 a month; the average 
woman, $22. Supt, Patterson ay ay that many schools do 
not do thorough work; that they leave the boy’s hands and 
eyes and ears untrained, cram his memory, and are visionary 
and absurd in their attempts to enlighten his understanding. 
Many of the teachers are considered incompetent as regards 
their own training. Better teachers must be hired and larger 
salaries paid them. The greatest cause for lament is found in 
the agricultural districts. The supt., though mentioning faults 
of the district system, does not hold it responsible for the de- 
serted country school-houses. The State’s school-children, 15 
years ago, numbered probably 3,000 more than they do to-day. 


VERMONT. 
— The close of the term of the Johnson Norma! School: 


Semi-annual sermon by Rev. J. A. Pierce, Sunday, Jan. 14; 
examinations Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18; closing exercise of uat- 
ing class, Friday p.m., Jan. 19; lecture by Rev. A. W. Wild, 
Thursday p. m., Jan. 18. 

— The Randolph State Normal closed, Jan. 5, for the winter 
vacation. The sermon before the graduating classes, by Rev. 
Wm. 8S. Hazen, of Northfield; the lecture, Wednesday evening, 
by Rev. T. P. Frost, of Bradford; the Dickens entertainment, 
Thursday evening; and the closing exercises of the graduates, 


Friday, at 2 p. m., were all well attended, despite the severe 
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t rse, and 3 from the second. The teaching force of the 
Seats to be strengthened by the addition of one new teacher, 
and everything indicates a large spring term, which opens 


Tuesday, Feb 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Prof. G. Stanley Hall delivered his last lecture on 
ogy in Wesleyan Hall, Saturday, taking for his subject, 
** Self-consciousness in Children.”” The establishing of more 
gymnasiums for the youth of both sexes was strongly advo- 
cated, as by muscular activity much of the injurious physical 
results of self-consciousness may be avoided. The prevalent 
system of crowding the mind of the scholar and college student 
with a mass of ideas for the special purpose of passing an ex- 
amination was condemned as being hurtful, not only to the 
mind, bnt also to the body of the youth, and the changing of 
the time of holding the examinations to the winter months, 
when the mind is active, was favored, instead of having them 
in the spring — + nervous system, in many instances, is 
ractically prostrated. 
, At the Beer annual meeting of the State Board of Ed., the 
secretary and agents were unanimously reélected. The Ex. 
Com., which is also the Com. on Legislative Business, now 
consists of Messrs. Walker, Higginson, Stoddard and Rice. 
=~ appoint of visitors to the Normal Art School was 
eferred. 

The Mass. Soc. for the Univ. Ed. of Woman held its annual 
meeting at Boston, Saturday, Jan. 20, and elected Mrs. Wm. 
Claflin president, Miss H. Collamore treasurer, and Mrs. E. 8. 
Mack auditor, The Soc. numbers 317 members, having re- 
ceived 71 during 1882. 

— Prof. Charlies A. Young, of Princeton, the noted astron- 
oper, to lecture at Mt. Holyoke Sem. between Feb. 26 and 

arch 13. 

— A telegram has been received from Mr. F. E. Woodruff, 
now in Greece, accepting the chair of Greek Exegesis in An- 
dover Sem. 

— The State Board of Ed. asks for $163,576 for the year 1883, 
against an appropriation of $164,125 for the present year. For 
the support ot normal schools $61,301 is the amount estimated ; 
for normal art schools, $115,975; for teachers’ institutes, $2,000; 
for State aid to normal pupils, $4,000; for the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, $30,000, and for the Institution of the Deaf 


and Dumb, $40,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss G. E. Arnold and Mr. James Austin, Jr., have re- 
cently received certificates for teaching, from the Woonsocket 
School Com. 

— Prof. Gammell, president of the R. I. Historical Soc., de- 
livered an interesting address before that body at their annual 
meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 9, in which he alluded to the necessity 
of working up the history of Newport and of points of interest 
about the mouth of Narragansett Bay. 

— The teachers in Rhode Island anticipate a treat in Prof. 
Wm. T. Harris’s address at the annual meeting. Last year 
Prest. Seelye of Amherst Coll. gave the address. The com- 
mittee having the matter in charge are to be congratulated for 
providing such speakers. 

— Mowry & Goff’s school numbered, last term, over 260 
pupils, the largest number in its record. 

— We have received from D. A. Waldron, Esq., president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Library at Barrington, a 
copy of the new catalogue, which shows 2,807 volumes on the 
shelves of this new institution, which was organized Jan. 1, 
1880. The town adopted the library in April, 1880, and now 
appropriates annually for its growth and support, in addition 
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» Says: Dialog wes 


pieces; the has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
evil among |NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 


Classes. By CHAS. NORTHEND. 160 pp., 50 
epee for Declamation in Schools. 264 pp., 
NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
120 selections for Schools. 312 pp., 12mo........ 85 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Solilegytes, 
ad. 


and Dialogues, for Schools and Colleges, 
C. ZAOHOS, 552 pp., large 12mo......... $1.75 


OCUTION and ORATOR 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Res J. W. A. 
402 tf JOuN Becty. 


ea SCHOOL of 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List for 1883. 


| — 
> 
Sithe case, this remedy will overcome it. 
PILES THIS distressing com- 
piaint ts very apt to be 
> plicated with constipation. Kidney-WortI 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
G\cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
@and medicines have before failed. , 
42 you have either of these troubles 
< PRICE $i. USE Druggists Sell ‘a 
English Grammar for the use of schools. By Sam- 
This work, which has held so high a place for many 
Pe ears, contains a systematic order for Parsing, a system 
i 
| 
| 
specialties of the above, 
‘ 
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to the aid received from the State. The books are under the 
excellent care of Isaac T. Cady, in whose school-building they 
are kept for public use. The existence, rapid growth and un- 
usual success of the library are largely due to Mr.. Waldron, 
who has devoted a large amount of time and labor in its estab. 
lishment and working. In looking over the catalogue, we are 
surprised to notice the large proportion of very useful und 
valuable books on the shelves, and we are not at all surprised 
to learn that the library is freely patronized by the people, 
The catalogue is prepared in a most thorough manner by J. 
Marsland, of Providence, and published by Sidney S. Rider, of 
Providence, whose work as a publisher, bibliographer, and book- 
collector is well known throughout New England. We con- 
gratulate the people of Barrington for possessing so valuable 
a source of intelligence and culture. 

— Mr, M.L. Esten, who has been principal of the Union 
Grammar School, East Providence, has resigned his place, 
His labors here are highly spoken of. 

— Rev. D. A. Jordan, of Warren. delivered a lecture before 
the Warren High School, Friday, Dec. 29, on the ‘‘ Growth, 
Extent, and Possibilities of Oar Country. 

— Herman Lilienthal, of Newport, a freshman in Trinity 
Coll., has just been awarded a prize of $20 for best examina- 
tion of solution of problems in algebra. 

— Miss Mary H. Von Gotteschalck is to teach in dist. No. 
19, Rockland. 

— Mr. Fred A. Sweet teaches the school in Anthony for the 
winter term. 

— A meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc. was held in the Wake- 
field High School, Jan. 13. The following program was carried 
out: ‘* Teachers Associations,’’ Hon. Thos. B Stockwell ; 
‘*English Composition,’’ L. W. Russell, of Providence. Mr, 
Stockwell also spoke on ‘‘ Scholarship for Teachers.’’ 

A Sap Arr.uiction.—Prof, Samuel S. Greene, LL.D., for 
more than twenty-five years professor of Mathematicsin Brown 
Univ., and well known throughout the country as an author 
of several books on grammar and language, had a stroke of 
paralysis on Monday while on his way to college. He had ex- 
ang oe to hold an examination in general geometry and calcu- 
us for the sophomores, and the class was about to go into the 
recitation-room when a notice was put on the bulletin-board 


postponing the examination. Prof. Greene is conscious, but, 
at the advanced age of 71 years, his physician thinks his situa- 
tion very serious, and it is considered doubtful if he can re- 
cover. He was graduated from the Univ. in 1837, with vale- 
dictory honors, when Dr. Wayland was president. Soon after 
graduation he was engaged as assistant at the Worcester Acad., 
and afterward became its principal. After serving in this 
position for three years he was appointed Supt. of Public 
Schools at Springfield. This is said to have been the first office 
of the kind created in Massachusetts. From 1842 to 1844 he 
taught in the English High School of Boston, and was after- 
ward for five years principal of Phillips grammar school in the 
same city. He resigned this position to become agent of the 
Mass. Board ef Ed. He was elected to the office of Supt. of 
Public Schools in Providence, on the resignation of the Hon. 
Nathan Bishop. In 1855 he was appointed professor in the 
Univ., a position which he has filled with marked ability. He 
has always taken the greatest interest in the college, and has 
been the warm friend of the students.- He was president of 
the National Ed. Assoc. in 1863, and is a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Ed. 


CONNECTICUT. 
—A class of 16 (15 ladies, one gentleman) received the diploma 
of the State Norm. School on the 19th inst. The forenoon 
was given to class-exercises in Normal Hall, which was well 


were Lieut.-Gov. Sumner, Prin. Scott of Westfield, Sen. Cook 
on part of Senate, Mr. Hine, the newly appointed secretary of 
the Board of Ed., Hon. Giles Porter, and others. The exer- 
cises were conducted entirely by members of the graduating 
class, and were exceedingly interesting and satisfactory, afford 
ing the clearest evidence of the thorough and practical nature 
of the instruction given in this institution. Brief and highly 
complimentary addresses were made by Sen. Cook, Rev. Mr. 
Towne, Sec. Hine, and others. Sec. Hine’s remarks were 
sensible and well fitted to make a good impression in his behalf. 
He is evidently endeavoring to make himself useful and suc- 
cessful in his high positon, and he will receive the . hearty 
coéperation of the teachers and friends of education through- 
out the State. The normal school may now be regarded as on a 


filled by citizens and visitors from abroad. Among the latter | 


sure and sound basis, and when the new building is ready the 
attendance will undoubtedly be larger than now. The next 
term opens Jan. 29. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Beterum. —In Belgium a fund of 24.000 francs ($4,560) is 
appropriated each year for the encouragement of study abroad. 
The amount is divided into twelve equal parts, and placed at 
the dispoaal of the doctors of law, medicine, natural science, 
physical science, mathematics, and pharmacy. The object is 
to enable the most promising students under these faculties to 
complete their studies in some foreign institution. The appro- 
priation is continued to each recipient two years. He is 
obliged to make a report upon some subject of his specialty to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and the payment of the 
last queries of the allowance is contingent upon the fulfillment 
of this obligation. 

instruction in France is imparted in 
lyceés and colleges. The State meets all the expenses of the 
lyceés; the colleges are supported by the cities in which they 
are established, but have for several years been aided by sub- 
| Sidies from the State. The lyceés are 90 in number, had 48,004 
‘pupils in 1882, and were put down in the Budget for 6,180,000 

rancs (about $1,174,200), besides 1,500,000 francs for repairs 
and improvements. The colleges number 253, had 41,290 pu- 
pils in 1882, and 3,128 professors, and received subsidies 
amounting to 2 500,000 francs (about $475,000). 

The Journal Officiel has recently published several notices 
forbidding the employment of children in certain industrial 
processes, such as the manufacture of salycic acid, celluloid, 
and some of the preparations of sulphur, which are injurious 
by reason of the vapors given off. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE, 
Dr. A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ‘‘ Have prescribed 
it with marked benefit in indigestion and urinary troubles.’’ 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


A New 


WANTED, 


A first-class Teacher of Piano and 


and Attractive 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


Vocal Music ina 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N, Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cts 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 

Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 

Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 

Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 

board Slating, Cheney Globes, Di Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


VERY IMPORTANT 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


WORKERS! 
The American Sunday-school Union 


Has for sale the following among other Book 
Helps in the study of the International 
Benday-echool Lessons for 1883. 

“THE PEKOPLE’S DICTIONARY 
The Dictionary of the Bible. By PHILLIP 
SuHarr, D.D, LL.D. By mail, $2.50. 

COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By DEAN 
Howson and CANON SPENCE. Revised by Dr. 
SouaFr. Net price, by mail, 95cts. And with the 
above Dictionary, by mail, for only $3.00. 

THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE. By the 
late Rev. WILLIAM ARNO?, D.D , author of “ ts 
and Fruits,” and other works. Very rich in illus- 
tration and suggestion. Net price, by mail, $1.15; 
and with the above Dictionary for only $3.20. 

THE SCHOLAR’S HANDBOOK FOR 
1883, in quantities, 12 cts. and 8 cts. each. 

A HELP to the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Specially prepared for the reading and teaching of 
the Scriptures. Contains questions, explanations, 
and lessons,in the most easy and convenient form 
for the teacher. PartI. By mail, 40 cts, 

UNION QUESTIONS. Vol. V. Containing ques- 
tions on the Acts of the Apostles. By mail, 15 cts. 
NEW EXPLANATORY QUESTION- 
OK on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 

Chapters 1.to XVI. By mail, 15 cts. 

LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 

Designed for more advanced Bible classes, By 
STEPHEN H TynG,D.D. By mail, 15 cts. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 
APOSTLE PETER. 

** The author's purpose has been to make the histo 
P| Peter interesting and instructive toall.”” By mail, 
cts. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 


For January contains Special Offers to all inter- 
ested in the prosperity of Sunday-schools, which 
should be read and considered. Copy 
sent by mail for 5 cents. 


Have You Seen Our Raikes Libraries. 
Containing 30 different 16mo books, of 6000 pages, for 
only $300? Ask your bookseller. 


Other twe sets in preparation, con- 
taining 20 difiecrent books for $2.00. 


Specimens of Sunday.school papers and catalogue 
sent free on application. 


The American 


Sunday-~-Schooi Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Send for the Journal's Premium List. 


SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


The Story of the 


(N. Y¥.) Seminary; a very desirable position for a lady 
of superior ability. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Burea 


. 
504 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


RESURRECTION 


In SCRIPTURE and SONC. 


For the Church Service or the Sunday School. 


Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. 


This beautiful service with its Scripture Read- 
ings, and six bright, new Carols by Root, Mux- 
RAY, CLARIBSL, and SHERWIN, interspersed with old 
hymns, though specially prepared for EASTER, is 

most equaily appropriate for any Sabbath in the year. 
Price, & cts, 50 cts. per doz. by mail; $4.00 

per 100 by express. 


Pablished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Onion Square. | Cincinnati, 0, 


AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver. AYER’S CATHARTIC 
PILLS 22t directly upon these organs, and are 
especially designed to cure the diseases caused 
by their derangement, including Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysen- 
tery, and a host of other ailments, for all of 
which they are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy. The extensive use of these PILLS by 
eminent physicians in regular practice, shows 
unmistakably the estimation in which they are 
held by the medical profession. 

These PILLs are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calomel 
or any other injurious ingredient. 


A Sufferer from Headache writes : 

‘* AVER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant companion. I have been a severe 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLS are the 
only thing I could look to for relief. One dose 
wili quienly move my bowels and free my head 
from pain, They are the most effective and the 
easiest physic I have everfound. Itisa pleasure 
to me to speak in their praise, and I always do so 
when occasion offers. 

W. L. PAGE, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 

“TI have used AYER’S PILLS in numberless in- 
stances as recommended by you, and have never 
known them to fail to accomplish the desired re- 
We constantly keep them on hand at our 
leasant, safe, and 
OR DYSPEPSIA 

J.T, HAYES.” 


sult. 
home, and prize them as a 
reliable family medicine. 
they are invaluable. 

Werk, Texas, June 17, 1882. 

The REV. FRANCIS B, HARLOWE, wri from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: ‘“‘ For some years past I have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in 
spite of the use of medicines of various kinds, 
I suffered increasing inconvenience, until some 
months ago I began taking AYER’S PILLS. bens | 
have entirely corrected the costive habit, 
have vastly improved my general health.” 


AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregulas- 
ties of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and 
digestion, and by their prompt and thorough 
action give tone and vigor to the whole physical 


economy. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE COLLEGE OF THERAPEUTICS. 


The medical cogertmont of the American University, 
Boston, Maas., will begin the primary grade of instruc- 
tion of its graded course (anatomical, p yossenen. and 
chemical) on the first Monday of April, 1883. For in- 
formation apply to the President, Dr. J. R. Buchanan, 
2 Kast Brookline street, Boston. The faculty for next 
winter’s session is not yet complete. Physicians of 
entire liberality of sentiment, thoroughly familiar with 
any department of science appertaining to the medical 
profession, and efficient as teachers, will be eligible, 
and are invited to present their claims, credentials, 
and views, confidentially, to Dr. Buchanan, 2 East 


Brookline street, Boston, or to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Dr. O. H. WELLINGTON, 123 West Concord 
Street, Boston. 404 a 


FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 

Send6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“15 « “ - « 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 
and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Bourd Volumes 


of THe JOURNAL for the 
years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


1681, 1882, ave sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 
22n 16 Hawley St. Boston. 


AND THE 


What are the results? We see by the 


Diphtheria..... ..525 percent. 


Croup 
Bright’s Disense.. 66 
Again: Sixty percent. of the 


eases, has increased: 

Nervous System 20 per cent. 
Organs of Circulation............ 49 
Respiratory Orgauns............... 32 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 37 
per cent. cholera infantum, and 18 
5 to 10, 66 per cent. ; and of that, 60 per cent. diph- 


theria. 


sumption 33 per cent. each. 
15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 


tion. 

m... to 30,67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- 
on. 

ne” per cent.; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 
on. 


r cent, diphtheria, | ti 


10 to 15,56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- . 


DYSPHPSIA, 


REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the possessors, either by 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of a over-eaten when in realit 

assachusetts Registration 
the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 
Peritonitis.. 
Pueumonia. 
Apoplexy........ 

tal mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart 

Cholera Infantum, Old Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, Cephalitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility.J 
Again: The mortality for the last five years, compar 


we bave not eaten enough.” 
ports_of 1881 that the mortality from 


.«-+ 184 per cent. | Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
«see 6 Heart Disease. 59 66 
76 ‘6 Bronchitis ....195 66 


with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


Digestive Orgaus.................. 30 percent. 
Urinary Organs 
Generatiqe Organs...............: 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 


40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 


on. 
a to 60,50 per cent.; of that, 36 per cent. consump- 
on. 
60 to 70, 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 
, 26 per cent. each. 
70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
ease, 25 per cent. each. 
Over 80, 78 per cent.; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 
40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 
50 to 56, cancers, 1214 per cent. 
60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 


From The Primary Teacher. 
Boston, Oct, 4, 1882. 
Having used your liquid food for several months, 
I desire to give my testimony to the great value it 
has been to me. Several cases of chronic NY 
have been cured among my friends by the use of your 


Liquid Food. Yours gratefall 
W. E. Editor. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. 


We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
itin our vee dl asan excellent remedy for dyspepsia, 
for poor digestion, etc. We always recommend a 
thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[£ditor. 

CoNVENT Goop SHEPHERD. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1 
To JonN O'REILLY, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some 
time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every 
case. It has given perfect satisfaction. We highly 
value it as a tonic and restorative, and gladly give our 
testimony in its favor. Yours gratefu 

in the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


minutes. 

It will make blood faster than all 
all other food or water is rejected 
wantit. Kept by your D 


One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


Extract from an editorial in the N. Y. Nautical 
Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 
forty-seven fishermen on the Banks In the fog: 


“A few ounces of Murdock s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘ Food’ requires no 
preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
for use at any moment. This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 


good | and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 


It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 
serving the lives of their occupants when separated 
from their vessels. 

‘* Those who know us will not charge us with puffing 
apy article of this kind for pecuniary gain ; we have 
mentioned it because we know from actual 
ita value for the purposes we recommend it.”’ 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored Svoqnently being 
so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Miurdeck’s Liquid Foed will relieve exha' in a few 


preparations known, and can be retained by the weakest stomach when 
. It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in the United States Navy end Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 
st; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


PENS 


STEEL 


@ 316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00, New- York. 


¥ 
7 
4 
i 
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Some Late 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XVII.—No. 4._ 


Title. 
Raikes. 10 numbers. American 8. 8. Union. 
English and Chinese Dictionary. - - - - 


Farmer's Annual! Hand-book for 1883. - - 
Introduction te Christian Theolo, - - 
Daniel Poldertot. - - - - - 
Workers T 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 289. 
Pseudonyms of Aathors. - - 7 - - 
Germanic Origin of New-England Towns. - - 
Complete Works of Browning. Tvols. - - - 
Nonpariel Cook-book. - - - 
Frontier Army Sketches. - - 
Mount Vernon. Lllustrated edition. - - - 
Pioneers of Western Reserve. - - - - 
© Slide Rate. - - - - - - 
Verses. - ° - 
Familiar Quotations. 8th edition. - - - 
Short Sayings of Great Men. - - - - 
History of Kbowdoin College. - - 
Jewish and Christian History. 3 vols. ° - 
Idler and Poet. - - - - . - 
Anthem Treasures. - - - - - 
Test Problems in Algebra. - - - - - 
The Theory of the Gas.engine. - - - - 
Organic Chemistry. - - - - - 
Materials of Engineering Construction. PartI. - 


Publications. 
Publisher. Price. 
Union, Phila each,$ 10 
Condit Am Tract Soc, NY 7 
Armsby, Jenkins D Appleton & Co, NY 50 
Smith A C Armstrong & Sons, NY 1 00 
Diekenga J H Earle, Boston 1 00 
Chaplin Howard Gannett, Boston 1 50 
Harper & Bros, N 20 
Haynes John E Haynes, NY 1 2 
Adams Johns Hopkins Univ, Baltimore 40 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 12 00 
Matthiessen Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Steele “ as «18 
Rice Lee & Shepard, Boston ; = 

Riddell J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 3 00 
Vannah 1 00 
Veitch “ 1 2 
Bartlett Little, Brown & Co, Bost 3.00 to 5 00 
Bent Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 00 
Cleveland 5 00 
“ * 4.50 to9 00 
Johnson bed bed bed 1 50 
Stillman, Straub 8S W Straub, Chicago 1 25 
Furness, etc Van Antwerp, Bragg &Co,NY 60 
Clerk D. Van Nostrand, “ 50 
Panier John Wiley & Sons, NY 4 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We would advise any of our readers, ladies 
or gentlemen, who desire to secure Incrative 
and useful employment, to address Bradley & 
Co., 66 North 4th street, Philadelphia, Pa. See 
their card in Tue JouRNAL (under “ Agents 
Wanted”’) of this week. Mr. Bradley publishes 
some of the most popular and useful books in 
this country, among which is The Ladies of 
the White House, or In the Home of the Presi- 
dents, which contains a complete history of the 
lives of the Presidents, from Washington to 
the present time. This book should be in 
every American home, and is illustrated copi- 
ously. Itis by the well-known writer, Louisa 
C. Molloway, who has just published a very 
charming book, entitled, An Hour with Char- 
lotte Bronté, or Flowers from a Yorkshire 
Moor. Mr. Bradley has just published a most 
valuable book on Egypt and the Holy Land,— 
Buried Cities Recovered, or Explorations in 
Bibie Lands; giving the results of recent 
researches in the East, and the recovery of 
many places in sacred and profane history 
long considered lost, with new maps and 175 
beautiful engravings; by Frank S. DeHass, 
D.D., late U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. 


Aver’s SARSAPARILLA, being highly con- 
centrated, requires a smaller dose, and is more 
effective dose for dose, than any other blood 


medicine. It is the cheapest because the best. 
Quality and not quantity should be considered. 


Mersirs. Cottins & Broruer, 414 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce some very 
useful books in THe JOURNAL of this week. 
Their school dialogues, and selections for ex- 
ercises in declamation in the schools are 
unequaled. They are made by such wise and 

rienced educators as Charles Northend, 


John E. Lovell, and Prof. J.C. Zachos. All/and permanently prevent and cure. All other WHICH MIGHT EASILY HAVE 


teachers searching for good books of this 


character should write to Collins & Brother. | then make you many times worse. 


They also publish the old standard grammar 
by Samuel! Kirkham 


Swaszy’s BLACKBOARDS.—Swasey’s Black- 
boards in your scbools insure easier and more 
thorough advancement in all the branches 


t by the use of blackboards. Address 
J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


A Dictionary or Evecrriciry: New York 
Agent of the College of Electrical Engineering, 
122 East 26th St., New York City. Prof. Ed- 
ison says of this work: “‘It is exceedingly val- 
uable to all interested in electrical science. 


Leaving out frictional electricity, and inserting | tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India| throat and lung specifics. No claim is advanced in 
cuts and descriptions of the recent wonderful pay ay By formula of a simple vegetable rem-|its behalf which the facts will not fully warrant, and 


inventions, make your work exceptionally val- | tion, Bronchi 


uable to electricians. Nearly every electrical 
inventor and manufacturer in the world will 


find a cut or a description of their apparatus sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to| Prices, 50 cents and $1. Buy the large-sized bottle 


” his suffering fellows. Actuated this ti 
in it. desire to relieve ring, and exbibit a wise economy. Sold by all druggists. 
— charge, all w re it, . in German ’ 
To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrow ?” Sent with stamp, 
A friendly and saving arm is extended to all Rochester, cow ust Out, 


who are plunged into sorrow because they have 


Apparatus, a complete field apparatus; Steele’s 
Fourteen Weeks Course in Botany ; The Flora 
of New Jersey, by Willis; and Young’s South- 
ern Botany. We advise all teachers to get 
these books and examine them. 


*,* Troubles often come from whence we 
least expect them.”” Yet we may often prevent 
or counteract them by prompt and intelligent 
action. Thousands or persons are constantly 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Francis Bacon’s Promus of _Formu- 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. laries and Elegancies, 


= — new and very desirable edition from new | 1.1. private Notes in MS. circa 1594, hitherto unpuh- 
. ype plates, with Introductory Notes by Guo. lished.) Illustrated by Passages from Shakespeare, 
P. LATHROP, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” an By Mrs, Henry Porr. Witb a Preface by Rev. 
original full-page Etching and a new vignette Wood- Ep ‘ABBOTT, D.D. 1 vol.,8v0. $5.00. 
cut, in each volame. The final volume will contain, 
in = of an etching, a new Steel Portrait. In12|/ 4 work which will have peculiar interest for all ad- 
mirers of Bacon and of Shakespeare, and for all who 

have read the argnments to show that Bacon wrote 


the plays which bear Shakespeare's name. 


Now Ready: 
Vol. L—Twice-told Tales. 
IL.—Messes froman Old Manse. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW READING- BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Illustrated Reading- 
books. Selected, arranged, and edited by A. F. MURISON. With original 


illustrations. Globe 8vo. 


PRIMER (48 pp.) ....... Se.| BOOK IME. (136 pp.)....--. | BOOK V. (416 pp.)..-----.- 60c. 
PRIME II. ees... Sc.| BOOK (230 40c. | BOOK VE. (448 pp.)...--- 
BOOK (96 15c.| BOOK AV. (328 pp.)..-.-. 


« This is, in our judgment, by all odds the most sensible series of Readers ever prepared. We hope it will 
be rapidly and universally adopted in all the schools of this country.” — The Churchman. 

** Among the numerous sets of readers before the public, the poemen® series is honorably distinguished by 
the marked superiority of its materials and the careful ability with which they have been adapted to the grow- 
ing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child’s first attempts to 
read. In the first three following books there is abundance of entertaining reading. ... .« Better food for 

oung minds could hardly be found.” — The Atheneum. 

“ For the ‘ Readers’ we have patins but unqualified praise. A good many of these have passed through 
our hands lately, and we haxe no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. . . . On 
the whole it may be said that these ‘ Globe Readers ’ almost supply a liberal education in themselves, so far as 
extracts can do so. The child who uses them ought to be both a happy and a learned little mortal. . . . All 


dantly illustrated.” — Academy. 
mae ¢ MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


troubled with a combination of diseases, Dis- 
eased kidneys and costive bowels are their tor- 


Wort acts on these organs at the same time, 
causing them to throw off the poisons that have 
clogged them, and so renewing the whole sys- 


WE desire to call the attention of teachers 


GARRET T’S 
mentors. They should know that Kidney-|$OQ Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


tem. Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Namber, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


and students of science in all departments to 
the card of Messrs. Eimer & Amend, on the 


and thoroughly reliable firm. They are located 
at 205, 207, 209, 211 Third Avenue, New York 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
second page of Tu JounwAt. This isan ol Pybishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
aw SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Oatalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


City. They import and manufacture the best 


quality of chemical apparatus and chemically- 
ure chemicals, adapted to the needs of chem- 
sts, colleges, schools, and laboratories. They . 


supply the best goods at the lowest prices. 


“Tue Practise Paper works like a charm. 
Before receiving it, our writing was rather a 


mechanical exercise; now, both my pupils and Constitutions are Daily 
I enjoy the work very much.”’ See adv’t. of 
Wrecked by Lung 


S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, in Taz JouRNAL 
of this issue. 
Disease 


Brieut’s Disease of the Kidneys, Dia- 
betes, and other Diseases of the Kidneys and 
Liver, which you are being so frightened about. 
Hop Bitters is the only thing that will snrely 


pretended cures only relieve for a time, and 


BEEN SAVED WITH 


Pror. Bacon wishes us to say that he did 
not authorize the publication of his commenda- 
tion of the Berger method in an advertisement ’ 

in this paper, and that he wishes to be under- Hale s Honey of Horehound 
stood only as commending the Berger method and Tar. 


of teaching pronunciation. In teaching French 
he uses the Sauveur books. 


no equals. All popular colors easily died, fast 
and veautifal. 10 cents a package ° mended by medical men both for its purity and pul- 
monic qualities. It contains, in a concentrated form, 
CONSUMPTION CURED. the very essence of botanic elements which compose it 

AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC-|#°4 which are among the most highly esteemed as 


‘ yr which is not borne out by voluntary testimony. Both 


Lang Affections; also a tive and radical cure for | the public and the profession are fully cognizant of its 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after | excellence 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- . 


heart-disease. For a dollar you can buy a BAss NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart Poe gulator, an in- Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 


Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
Reports. | TREE DRAWING. 


hed for without success, Pamphlets, Reports 
Om the first page of Taz Jovnwat of this Medical Janrnals (both American and’ Foreign) tex 


fallible cure for this terrific 


week will be found the important and timely 
announcement of Standard Text-books on 
Botany, by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 


VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
on 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. ant 
Pick-up Orders Soleted. | RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 
873 21 BARCLAY STREET, New Youx. IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


Chicago. The works of Alphonso Wood, 


Ph.D , cover the entire field of this intensely AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


interesting and profitable department of in- 
struction, beginning with admirable object- 
lessons for primary classes, arranged upon the 
sensible plan of object-teaching, and pre- 
_— the way for the Ulass-book of Botany, the 
grand cyclopedia of the science, descriptive 
and analytical ; to which the enterprising pub- 


FROST & ADAMS, 
SELECTIONS. “PORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. a 
TIRBALS @ SOM, Pubtichors N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
404 


> Now is the time to register for the sprin d aut 
124 Nassau &., New York. openings and es, in every 


lishers have added Wood's Plant Record, 
for recording anicai |BINDERS, 


specimens ; Wood’s Botanical 


CLA 


LD = 


each book. Con be used with any 


Py, or with craven copies. Address 


D.BO. ip in Publi 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well-qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap. 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 Ppp.) 
Il, tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


lo Lante id Slides (112 pp. 
IV.—Ph hb. and Ghemlenl (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
ers in all kinds of 


Deal 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Bricfif Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the ee ienees 
of Home Study.” Price, $2.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
330 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


department of instruction. A for Blank 
for $1.50 | and Circulars to On tT, Manage 


HIRAM CUTT, M 
Address 10 Hawley Street, | 


1282 22 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Bens. Prxe’s Son & Co., 928 Broadway, 
New York city, have just issued a new illus- 
trated catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Slides. 
It consists of 54 pages, and contains handsome 
engravings and wood-cuts, giving a full de- 
scription of the instruments they manufacture. 
They have also a 116-page illustrated Optical 
Catalogue, and a 112-page illustrated Mathe- 
matical Catalogue, either of which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. This old, 
reliable house furnishes all kinds of Physical 
and Optical apparatus, and also Toy Magic 
Lanterns, for children’s amusement, from 
$1.75, with box of slides, to $7 and $8; Parlor 
Lanterns for home entertainment; Exhibition 
and Dissolving View Lanterns; Stereopticons, 
Sciopticons; Fine Colored Photographic Views; 


Moveable, Comic, and Lever Views; Pano- 
ramic Effects, Chromatropes; Apparatus for 
making and using Oxygen and Hydrogen Gas, 
Microscope Gas Attachments, etc., ete. 
IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean pian; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 2z 


Goop books, pure in character and in- 
structive in matter and style, are among the 
most efficient aids to the parent and teacher 
in the education of the young. The books 
published by the American Sunday-school 
Union are of exactly that kind. Special atten- 
tion is called to the list announced this week 
in another column of THzE JoURNAL. The 
Sunday-school work and workers are intimately 
connected with the work of the day-school and 


home, and the reading of the publications of 
the Union is always safe and profitable to com- 
mend to the children of America. We ho 
our readers will help the Sunday-school work- 
ers and the Union by a liberal use of their 
publications, 


UseLess Frient, — to worry about any 
Liver, Kidney, or Urinary Trouble, especially 
Bright’s Disease or Diabetes, as Hop Bitters 


never fails of a cure where a cure is possible. 
We know this, 


Tue LirerRARY BULLETIN of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, for the months of Janu- 
ary and February, 1883, contains very impor- 
tant announcements to all friends of literature. 
Among the many good books to be furnished 
are: The Voyage of the Jeanette, a new edition 
of Hawthorne’s works, Life of Ole Bull; an 
illustrated Dictionary uf Words in use in Art 
and Archwology; Works of Edwin P. Whipple; 
new edition of Bret Harte’s Works; American 


Statesmen Series, edited by John T. Morse, 
Jr. (5 volames ready); and American Men of 
Letters Series, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner (5 volumes now ready.) If our readers 
wish to keep abreast of the times in works of 
literary excellence, they should send for the 
Literary Bulletin of Hou; h:on, Mifflin & 
boston. 


Asa home remedy, to be kept at hand for 
use in cases of sndden illness, and for the 


prompt relief and cure of throat and lung dis- 
eases, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is invaluable, 


ALL who are in want of a new and attractive 
service for Easter should secure the ‘‘ Story of 
the Resurrection in Scripture and Song,”’ pre- 
pared by W. F. Sherwin, the eminent Sunday- 


school worker, published by John Church & 
Co., Cincinnati, O. Price only five cents ; 
singly, 50 cents per dozen by mail; and $4.00 
per hundred by express. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKBINDER 


Album Manufacturer. 


Special attention given to binding Longfellow’s 
ew ork, ee sire Gallery, and all Sub- 
scription-books. Dies expressly cat for the books. 

A nice half-leather binding for Harper, Scribner, and 


all magazines, for 75 cts. 
F. J. BARNARD & CO., 


B 
396eeow 162 Washington St., opp. Cornhill, Boston. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 

Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROUK, 
Wixpsor Lo 148, Cr. 


ME DICKENS BEADER. By NATHAN 
SHEPPARD, 100 Selections. 25 cts. 898 x 


KIDNEY-WORT-: 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

Malaria If you aresuffering from 

® malaria, have the chills, 
are bilions, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course cf it. 

4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price 


“KIDNEY-WORT 


$200 REWARD! 


Will be paid for the detection and conviction of any 
person selling or dealing in any bogus, counterfeit, or 
imitation Hop Birrers, especially Bitters or prepara- 
tions with the word “‘ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name 
or connected therewith, that is intended to mislead and 
cheat the public, or for any preparation put in any 
form, pretending to be the same as Hop BITTERS, 
The genuine have cluster of GREEN Hops (notice this) 
printed on the white label, and are the purest and best 
medicine on earth, especially for Kidney, Liver, and 
Nervous Diseases. Beware of all others, and of all 
pretended formulas or recipes of Hop Brrrers pub- 
lished in papers and for sale, as they are frauds and 
Whoever deals in any but the genuine will 
HOP BITTERS MFG. CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


swindles. 
be prosecuted, 
403 d 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


ONE IN THREE HAVE 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good 4 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Pr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the di d. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows i: diate results, 
("A Strartiive Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 


FP. E. Sole Agent in America, Concord, N. H. 
t@ Sold by all Leading Druggists..2! (2) 


D:l:S:E:A:S:E: 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE. Self-instructive. Price, 50 cts. 

TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART OOLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Water Colors and three Brushes in a Japanned Tin Box. 


Price, 50 cts. 
These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 
Designs for Hand Printing sent on application. 


For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


397 tf 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 
application. School Se all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


National Subscription A 
Oldest of the ~ "aged 


THE THROAT. | 


rouble in the Throat, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath, 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “Voice Bars 
will in every instance cure these symptoms. Does your 
voice give out in speaking ? Is your voice weak? Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


VOICE BARS. 


This wonderful aid to the human voice was discovered b. 
a professional speaker and singer, who felt the necessit for 
something to strengthen and relieve the throat; develope 


full voice power, and cure quickly Colds, Coughs, and 
ar diseases of the Throat, Bronchial tubes and Lungs. 


For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 
Sample box sent on receipt of SSects. Circulars free. 
Vo 


ice Bars Co.» World Building, Washington, b.c. 
k 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT OWent'Sree. 
(New). E. NASON & CO.,111 Nassau 8t., New York, 


made. 
$72 613 9 cng Costly 


are now ra in. 
y, NO 


Establis 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th 


com 
ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— Good qualities, though hidden, become 


unveiled, and shine throughout the world. 
The flower of jasmine, although dried up, 


sends a sweet fragrance every where.— Thibetan 
(Saskya Pandita). 

— Never has there been one possessed of 
complete sincerity who did not move others. 
Never has there been one who had not sincer- 
ity who was able to move others.—Chinese 
(Mencius), 

— Weasels play with serpents and tigers with 
deer like friends, through the great power of 
those saints of brilliant austerity, from the 
of those mighty ones.—Hindu (Ma- 

bharata). 

— When the fame of Lew Hea Hooi is heard 
of, the mean man becomes liberal, and the 
miserly becomes generous. 

— By reason of the meanness of the base. we 
have great satisfaction in finding a man genu- 
ine and true. When a traveler has climbed 
the rugged heights of a mountain, he enjoys 
with a keener zest theamooth table-land on the 
summit. 

— The sun is in its rising ruddy, in its set- 
ting also ruddy : in fortune and in misfortune 
also, the great continue ever the same.—Hindu 
(Boehtlingk). 

— The good man, though overwhelmed by 
misfortune, loses never his inborn greatness of 
soul. Camphor-wood burnt in the fire becomes 
all the more fragrant. — Hindu (Drishtanta 
Sataka). 

— Heat gold never so often, it never ceases 
to give off the rays of its characteristic luster, 
cut the sugar-cane into never so many pieces; 
it never ceases to be sweet ; rub the sandal- 
wood as much as you please, it never loses its 
fragrance. The inborn nature of the noble suf- 
change to life’s end.— Hindu ( Boeht- 

i 

Ain Old mean con 000 much in brisk os 
a@ young man can see in a glass. — Persian 
(Roebuck). 

—Inan aged man appears ripeness of wis- 
dom: in an old sandal-tree is produced the 
fragrance.—Hindu (Drishsanta Sataka). 

— A good old man is like old wine which has 
deposited its lees.—Orieatal (Long). 

— Old rice has a superior flavor._-Hindus- 
tanee (Roebuck). 

— To sew patch upon patch and be patient 
is better than writing petitions to great men for 
clothing. To use your hands in making mor- 
tar of quicklime, is preferable to —e them 
on your breast in attendance upon a king.— 
Persian (Saadi). 

— Anticipate the difficult by managing the 
easy.— Chinese (Lao Tsze). 

— Chain anger, lest it chain thee.—Hindu 
(Cural) Conway. 

— Every rogue has begun by being a bad 
son.—Chinese. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New School of Elocution. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S ARTICLE 
IN THE 
JANUARY NUMBER OF THE VOICE. 
It is the New against the Old; DELSARTE vs. THE 
ENGLISH ELOCUTION. Subscribe with the Jan. No. 
Address EDGAR 8S. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, E.i- 
braries, and Laberatories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers’3 Courses. 


For th Calendar 
dinuwhe , containing, full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN 
372 23 Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
ED, GEORGIA. 

College was organized in 1837. It ts located 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For fall information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
Hayaoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


| Staay COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


. «For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN. Preset. tf 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Co Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance ,» June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. Rromarps, Sec’y. 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For eapply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 =x 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and x and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. OC. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Ve H, the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOw, A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken sheche 9 home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and chegpest meted for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
recommends 


esses for department of instruction; 
good schools 0 parents. Call on or address 


MIS8 M. J. YOUNG, 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
A prominent New York 
n desire the aid 


teacher wri v. 18: “ 


of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position than through all the —— 


agencies combined.” the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools 
889 tf ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globe, 


AND DEALER IN SOHOOL FUBNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


hed 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, 47. 
TEACHERS 20 using 
mt Instructors, apply to BrookKway TEAOH- 

Batiding, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of eve 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without ous 
gives Parents information of Schools; Rents and 

hool 

Full iculars, with Application-forms, and the 
or 8 

D. F. DEMON, Manager, 
889tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss. 


FIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I 8t., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin 8t., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
ns of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

entrance examination ursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

55 ax Address USSELL, Principal. 


[DHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHO HOOL, 


of sadly, two years, A Bpectal snd Ad- 
course 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREEzNOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HypD#, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 

catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

Both Bexes 


For 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 


and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
ENWICH Institute, and 
East Greenwich, R. L. 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
ents as the best reci n-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
cents for a sample package of Drafts 
School Helps. 


Price-list of 
LEIGH HUNT, 
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Pubs., New 


1. THE LANGUAGE METHOD, 


ve Circular will be sent on 


APPLETON & 00. 


origival feature. The pupil is taught 


are gradually omittea, and ind 


6. NATUBAL TREATMENT OF 
of writing are called by their simple 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 


Fall Descri 
ork, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ieation to 


NEW IDEAS IN THESE BOOKS. 


writing 
and giving new life and interest to the writing-lesson. 


2. RAPID AND PROGRESSIVE GRADING. 
wheies, and combined from the start in easy words. 
given in a great variety of combinations. 


3. THE WRITING MOVEMENT is developed, whereby the writes with 
ease and freedom. Practical movement exercises, for Caintze the hand and 
arm, are designed to accompany every lesson. 


4. GRADED COLUMNS, which gradually increase the 
5. CLEAR AND SIMPLE RULING, to assist the 
ependen 


rational way. Analysis is made a secon 
7. “—— PROGRESS, whereby pupils learn to write as easily as they learn 
read. a 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 4. 


the expression of thought, 
Letters are 


scope of movement are an 
to write across the page in the natural way. 


The guide-lines 
t effort develo 
THE LETTERS. The simple lines 


names, and the letters are explained in a 
dary process, and an aid to criticism. 


‘SNOLZIddV 


5 ,yoway fo pooupapy fo 
JO 
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TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


S and 30 Aster Piace, New Work, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN BEADEBRBS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BABTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARBEEN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, .- 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


154 zz 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's ye is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher. and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not — to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A hentoeme 12mo 
volume, 515 pp., $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
aa. With a view to introduction in school or college, 
for cents. 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


(1 vol.), and Zafe, ete. (1 vol.), 
cular. STOOKIN, Agt. for N 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. New York. 
ROLFE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Thirty-five volumes now ponte, tated all the 

les and The Noble 


Piays ex Peric 
which are . The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
will be issued early in 


1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 


00 treet, BosTo: 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, Teachers with School and College 
Text-books 


variety of School Supplies. 
Correspondence so 
tf aow 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


J. H. BUTLER, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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Hart’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready) .00 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
The Ei (30 vols.), 
The Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s Wi Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’ for Home and So 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each 
Le °s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 


75 


Ireland’s Pocket Classical Py 


Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und 9 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English — 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


&c., &c.,, 


47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0OO., 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Bartheleomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Relfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Paysen, Dunteon and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 


examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the prtep pate will berefunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwa: pondence in 


regard to samp! 


Address corres 
to New York. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


unglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
Tables for Chemical Anal 
an ly uctory Chapter on the Course of - 


American 
Char, F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll.{Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, free. 
Uur various catalogues, covering every h 
o1 Applied Science, sent free to any one in i a of 
t e world who will furnish his address. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 

OLARK & MAYNARD, 124 Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist 
History Bomey 
n 
Mectel’s Drench 
Seed and Kellegg’s Gradea Lessens in 
lish and Higher Lessons in rtone! 


Mlutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J 
16 Wabash Ae SMITH, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
In Parte, 15 cents, Complete Book, 30 cts, 
OBLANDO LEACH, New York, 4gens. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 


Wabash ive, Coates’s Comprehensive Spea ker. 
Elderhorst’s Analysis. 
CAGO. Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown's Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
262 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jom» A. Bortz, Manager. 


_JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist, of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Patent Tablets 

‘orbriger’s n raw 

Smith’s Practical Music ton 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATL PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. wing. 
Normal Mathematical Course, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 


say For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 
DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
SPEAKERS. Something to suit evergbody 
or Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. @ latest, best, and 
spiciest things in this line. Full descriptive cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, 
cow tf Metropolitan Block, CH104Go, ILL. 


Shepard Church Collection 
FOR QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a novel 
and striking character, by such composers as Gounod, 
Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rhbeinberger, 
and Scbubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 40 no 
masicians, Compiled and arranged by W. M. Rion- 
ARDSON and J. E. BuRGEss, The solo singers are well 
remembered. Price $1.25. 


DOBSON’S 
Universal Banjo Instructor. 


The Banjo is ing to be quite a fashionable instru- 
ment, and Nesetvedinne, in its present improved form. 
Messrs. H. C. andG. C. Dopson have provided in this 
new instructor all that pas 
Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes -rounds, Waltzes, . 
and Scioftisches, : d 22 popular songs. Price $1.00. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give ina Load fay 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. AN- 
DREWS. Price 65 cents, or $6.00 per dozen. 

The CHORAL CHOIRB ($1.00), for Choirs, and 
the PEERLESS (75 cts.), both by Dr. W. O. PER- 
KINS, for Singing Classes, are the newest and best 
books of the kind. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 


Spring Map-Rollers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 
Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book - K. n single entry 


Send for Descriptive Cireular. 
SEND TO 


Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY's GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, Xc. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
Bowser’s Analytical Geemetry 

‘6 Diff. and Integral Calculus, 
Minifie’s Mechanical Drawing, 84.00 
Ge 12mo, 


emetrical 2.00 
Ceffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Plattoer’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 8vo, 5.00 
Plympton’s 6 12mo, 1.50 


New Text - Books. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
Publish this Day : 

THE MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 

IN THREE PARTS: 


Part I., NON-METALLIC MATERIALS: Stone, Timber, 
Fuels, Lubricants, dc. By Ropext H. THURSTON 
A.M..C.K., Prof. of Angineering, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, etc. 1 vol. 8vo,, cloth, $3.50. 

“ This is an important work for Engineers, Students, 
and Artisans in Wood, Metal, and Stone.”’ 

An Introduction to the Study of ORGANIC OHEMISTRY. 
By ADOLPH PINNER, Ph.D., University of berlin. 
Translated and revised from the fifth German edition, 
by Peter T. Austen, Ph.v., F.C.8., Prof. in Rutgers 

l., N.J. lvol., 12mo, with complete Index, $2.50. 

“It is believed that this volame will satisfactorily 

supply the want of a suitable Text-book on this subject 
for our Colleges and Scientific Schools,”’ 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


880 16 Hawley Street. Roston. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ear a Hundred Test Problems 


branch 


137 Walnut Street 


1. Standard Arith. © 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Trigonometry 
eome 
phy of Ari tic, 304 
and Keys to cow 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ray’s Test Problems in Algebra. 


Exercises in Algebra, designed to 
supplement any Algebra in use. Care- 
classfied and graded. These Prob- 
have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their purpose. 

An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
of Mathematics. 
FPURNESS, G. W. SMITH, and H H. 


By H. B. 


Cincinnati High 


of 
hools. 12mo, cloth, 153 pages: 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 
238 Bend & 
New 


Mew 
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